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Memoirs of Lord Lynedoch, late Sir Thomas Graham. 


Illustrated with a Portrait, 

SCOTLAND has had the honour of giving birth to the 
gallant nobleman whose portrait adorns our present number. 
In the annals of that country, the deeds of his ancestors are 
conspicuously recorded ; and the name of Graham is found 
associated with all the great exploits of loyalty or heroism 
in Scottish history. It cannot be said, however, that any of 
his ancestors achieved those memorable services that stand 
forth pre-eminently in the scroll of fame; they were distin- 
guished rather for equal excellence than singular perfection. 
Unlike their more celebrated descendant, they had no 
opportunity of signalizing themselves by participating in 
transactions which will for ever form a memorable epoch 
in the records of the civilized world. A domestic feud, ora 
border fray, constituted the chief occasions for warlike zeal 
to display itself, during the rude and boisterous period of 
the middle ages: and the knowledge of hereism so exerted 
is confined to the antiquarian, who examines the pqnderous 
and obscure records of monkish industry, or the less tedious, 
though more diffuse, details of chroniclers and annalists. But 
among the accidental circumstances which contribute to the 
renown of every eminent individual, must surely be reckoned 
the Peninsular war, where Lord Lynedoch gathered all his 


laurels ; and the origin, progress, and termination of which 
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will be one of those prominent features in the occurrences of 


‘J ages, to which our posterity will revert with eager anxiety ; 
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nor can they look back upon it without finding the actions of 
Sir Thomas Graham inscribed with distinguished lustre 
among those of a Wellington, and the heroes who fought 
under him. 

The genealogy of Sir T. Graham has been carefully traced, 
and it appears that he is a descendant of the renowned 
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Graham who made the first breach in the famous wall of 
Severus, between the rivers Forth and Clyde. He was a 
general in the army of king Fergus IJ. against the Romans 
and Britons; was married to a lady of the royal house of 
Denmark ; was regent of Scotland; and guardian to his 
grandson king Eugene II. William de Graham, from whom 
this family may be traced from father to son to the present 
time, was one of the witnesses at laying the foundation of the 
abbey of Holyrood house by king David I. in 1125. David 
de Graham was appointed one of the regents of Scotland on 
the death of Alexander III. (1285,) during the absence and 
minority of Margaret the Maiden of Norway. Sir John de 
Graham, the faithful friend of the renowned Sir William 
Wallace, fell at the battle of Falkirk, in 1298, fighting 
valiantly for the liberties of Scotland- against a superior 
force. From this time until the days of the celebrated mar- 
quis, this family produced many eminent patriots both in 
church and state. 

Lord Lynedoch was born in 1750, at the family seat of 
Balgowan. He was the third son of Thomas Graham, by 
lady Christian Hope, sister to the earl of Hopetown; the 
present earl of Hopetown and General Graham being first 
cousins. Two of his brothers died very young, leaving him 
the only son and heir of his father. In 1774, he paid his 
addresses to the Honourable Miss Cathcart, a daughter of 
Lord Cathcart, who had three daughters, all of whom married 
in one day; the one to the Duke of Athol, another to the 
late Lord Stormont, afterwards Earl of Mansfield, and the 
third to Mr. Graham, the subject of the present memoir. 

With this lady Mr. Graham continued to live nearly 
eighteen years, a life of domestic happiness ; but at the close 
of that period her declining health made it necessary for him 
to accompany her to the south of France. She left her 
native country, however, only to die in a foreign land ; for 
her decline was so rapid, that she expired before reaching 
land in Hieres Bay. Mr. Graham now became a solitary 
wanderer in search of consolation. The war with France had 
not as yet broken out, and he had therefore an opportunity of 
visiting @ considerable part of the south of France, by which h« 
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obtained a local knowledge which very shortly after became 
of equal advantage to him and to his country. Upon the 
breaking out of the war he went to Gibraltar, and in the 
officers of the garrison he found a society which, in some 
degree, diverted his grief. 

At Gibraltar Mr. Graham fell in with Lord Hood, who 
commanded the fleet on the Mediterranean station.- Lord 
Hood was in daily expectation of entering on an enterprize 
as dangerous as it was promising, which had been long pre- 
paring, and which was now nearly matured. As it was gene- 
rally understood that the object of it was the south of France, 
Mr. Graham offered his services as a volunteer, and they were 
accepted. The fleet sailed upon its meditated object (Toulon) 
and Mr. Graham accompanied it. 

Having entered into a secret correspondence with the inha- 
hitants of Toulon, Lord Hood was invited to make his appear- 
ance, which he did off the port of Toulon on the 23d of 
August, 1793. His lordship immediately issued a declara- 
tion, inviting the inhabitants to raise the standard of royalty, 
to dismantle the ships in the harbour, and to give him a tem- 
porary and provisional possession of the forts and town; 
engaging upon his own part, under these conditions, to assist 
and support them with his majesty’s forces by sea and land, 
and upon the return of peace or of a legitimate government 
to restore the port, forts, stores, &c, to France. These 
terms were accepted by the town council; and on the 28th 
of the same month, his lordship took possession of the town, 
and proclaimed Louis the XVIIth as the lawful king of 
France. 

Throughout the whole of the actions, when the French 
republican army attacked Toulon, Mr. Graham particularly 
distinguished himself; and after that place was captured by 
the French, he returned to England, where he raised the 
ninetieth regiment. 

His next military service was in the Austrian army, in the 
course of which, in the year 1796, he was shut up with Gene- 
ral Wurmser, in Mantua, and only escaped (being eompre- 
hended with him in the capture) by cutting his way through 
in a night sortie on the 29th of December, in the same year. 
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This escape has always been considered as desperate as it was 
gallant. 

The next service of General Graham was in the capture of 
the island of Malta under General Pigot, in the year 1800. 
This place sustained a siege of two years, and then the 
Commander-in-chief (General Vaubois) found it necessary to 
capitulate. Colonel Graham continued in active service till 
the peace of Amiens, which restored him, in common with all 
the military, to a temporary inactivity. 

Upon the infraction of the peace of Amiens, Colonel Gra- 
ham again entered upon active service, and he accompanied Sir 
John Moore, in his expedition to Spain. Sir John Moore, 
however, was not received by the Spaniards as he expected, 
and he sent Colonel Graham to Madrid for the purpose of 
reconnoitring, and transmitting him a detailed account of the 
true state of things. Accordingly Colonel Graham * reported, 
that Morla had made an agreement with the French, who 
had thus got possession of the Retiro and Prado of Madrid ; 
that Castellar, the Captain-general, and all the military officers 
of rank, had refused to ratify the agreement, and had left the 
town, and brought away sixteen guns. Shortly after this, 
Sir John Moore thought it necessary to retreat ; and after the 
battle of Corunna, Colonel Graham returned to England, 
with a great increase of reputation, and with such a direct 
recommendation from Sir John Moore, that it was deemed 
necessary to promote him. 

With respect to his exploits in the Peninsula, they are too 
recent, and too familiar in every one’s recollection to require 
any detail. The battle of Barossa, which he fought under 
great disadvantages, arising from the treachery or cowardice 
of the Spanish General,,La Pena, who was to have co- 
operated with him, will remain a brilliant monument of his 
sagacity, intrepidity, and military science. The Duke of 
Wellington thought so highly of his skill, that he appointed 
him second in command under himself, and in all the great 
battles fought by that renowned Captain, Sir T. Graham’s 
services were eminent. The dispatches of the Duke of Wel- 











* Frequent mention of his services occur in the letters of Sir J. Moore, 
which were published ia his brother's “‘ Narrative,” 
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lington constitute a proud record of his deeds. The siege of 
St. Sebastian was one of those ; and which will be remembered 
as long as military men attach a value to promptitude, deci- 
sion, and skill in the character of acommander. To him, also, 
was entrusted the glorious but arduous duty of leading the 
first division of the British army that planted the red-cross of 
England on the soil of France; after which he returned to 
his native country on account of his health. But the love of 
duty surmounted the wants of nature, and though repose 
was essentially needful to his exhausted frame, yet, when 
that signal revolution commenced, which terminated in the 
expulsion of the tyrant from the throne of France, and Hol- 
land stretched forth her arms for assistance to England, Sir 
Thomas Graham cheerfully acceded to the wishes of govern- 
ment, and took the command of the small English army which 
was embarked for Holland, to aid the patriots in their efforts 
to throw off the ignominious yoke that bowed the country to 
the very dust. The unfortunate failure in the attack upon 
Bergen-op-Zoom was to be attributed to causes wholly beyond 
his controul, or possible fore-knowledge of; while in other 
parts of the Netherlands he afforded the most prompt and 
efficient aid. The peace of Paris enabled him to retire from 
the active toils of the field ; before which, however, he was 
rewarded for his eminent services, by being elevated to the 
peerage, with the title of Lord Lynedoch. 

His lordship is now in the sixty-sixth year of his age. He 
is thought to be extremely opulent; for John Graham, of 
Balgowan, his ancestor, upon account of his loyalty, and the 
assistance which he gave to king James of Scotland, against 
the conspiracy of the Earl of Gowrie, obtained from that 
monarch several lands belonging to that nobleman, viz. Nether 
Pitcairns, Craiguhall, half lands of Monedy, half lands of 
Legelurie, and half of Codrai Cele Mill, with the patronage 
of the kirk of Monedy ; the charter bearing date the 24th of 
August, 1584; to all which General Graham succeeded on the 
death of his father. Added to this, by the death of the late 
Marquis of Annandale, the mother of General Graham 





received one hundred thousand pounds,—a circumstance 
which accounts for his opulence, 
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——— 


On PowiticaL Curtosiry, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Letus in presens animus, quod ultra est. 


Oderit curare 
Hor. 


Sir, 

WHOEVER thoroughly consi- 
ders human nature, will agree with 
the moral philosophers who obser ve, 
that man, without the restraints of 
reason, would, by his natural affec- 
tions and inclinations, become the 
most miserable of all creatures : 
and of all the disquieting passions 
to which we are subject, a violent 
desire to fore-know the events of 
things, and to pry into futurity, is 
not the least vexatious. 

This vain desire has been the 
source of all the ridiculous arts of 
divination which we read of amongst 
the ancients; and still keeps up 
amongst us, the reputation of judi- 
ciary astrology and fortune-telling. 
And though, in the present age, 
only the more ignorant part of 
mankind are satisfied with these 
methods of enquiry ; yet there are 
very few, or none, who are not in 
some degree affected with an anxi- 
ous curiosity about future events, 

On many occasions this trouble- 
some passion may be moderated, 
and even subdued by reason: but 
im things which nearly concern our 
lives, our fortunes, our immediate 


happiness or misery, the desire of 
fere-knowledge, (however vain it 
may seem) is not to be absolutely 
quelled, since it flows from the 
principle of self-preservation. Now, 
of all the needless anxieties that 
disturb the minds of men, there is 
not any so universal, (at least in this 
island,) as the impertinent solici- 
tude we daily give ourselves about 
atfairs of state; therefore I shall, in 
this lecture, endeavour to cure my 
countrymen of their uneasy fore- 
bedings in politics, by shewing 
them how incapable they are of 
making any reasonable guesses con- 
cerning the consequences of things 
whose real causes are hid from their 
eyes; and by convincing them, that 
they perpetually argue to what will 
be, from what is not. 

Why a prince, or minister of state 
acts after this or that manner, none, 
if he pleases, can know besides 
himself. But when a design is 
executed, and becomes the object 
of public speculation, a reason is to 
be given out, that shall make the 
world believe the good of the 
nation was consulted in it. An 
amour, a private family-grudge, 
revenge, lucre, or ambition, (as I 
have imtimated in a former paper) 
are often the chief motives of a 
political action; which, if it turns 
to the advantage of the public, we 
call glorious; if otherwise, we con- 
demn it as infamous; notwithstand- 
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ing that in both cases it may pro- 
ceed from the same concealed 
dishonourable cause. 

My readers know that the im- 
portant affuir which made all 
Greece enter into a tedious war 
against the Trojans, was only the 
frolic of a coquette, who eloped 
with a prince she took a liking to; 
and the credulity (probably) of a 
fond husband, who, (good man) 
might imagine his dear wife was 
carried off by force, and that she 
was miserably uneasy, and impa- 
tiently expected her spouse to deli- 
ver her from the ravisher. 

Monsieur Balzac informs us that 
the omission of two or three civil 
syllables in the close of a letter, was 
the occasion of the death of above 
an hundred thousand people: Bien 
humble et tres affectioné, in a sub- 
scription to the Duke of Olivarez, 
imstead of Tres humble, et tres 
obeissant, (which the duke thought 
was his due) made him swear, in 
tearing the prince’s letter, that his 
want of breeding should prove the 
ruin of his country. This was the 
first, and the real motive to what 
followed, though at that time very 
few knew it: and, no doubt, all 
who were not in the secret, made 
very learned and elaborate conjec- 
tures, which had never been onc2 
thought of in the cabinet, concern- 
ing the causes.and the events of the 
war that ensued. 

Those who are acquainted with 
the English history, know to what 
springs, and to hew trifling an accie 
dent, the glorious reformation 
under king Henry the eighth was 
owing; which, a little time before, 
it was impossible to foresee. There 
have, indeed, been some persons so 
happy in their presages, as to fore- 
tel events of great importance, long 
before they came to pass: but then 
they have either themselves been 


instrumental in bringing their own 
predictions to bear, or have at least 
been near the first movers, and well 
acquainted with their interests and 
their schemes. Cicero boasts, that 
he foretold the ruin of the Roman 
commonwealth, and the change of 
the government into a monarchy, 
fourteen years before it happened. 
But then Cicero had been a consul, 
and wasa senator; and the manage 
ment of the public affairs conti- 
nued many years in the hands of 
his friends or relations. 1 could 
mention two or three more of these 
political prophets, were 1 not afraid 
of encouraging my fellow-subjects, 
by such instances, to believe they 
are not able to denounce destruc- 
tion upon us from the north and 
from the south. My readers are 
not all Ciceros; and however 
plausibly soever they may declain 
in coffee-houses, I have shewn them 
that they want the necessary quali- 
fications for this sort of divination. 

I do not mean, by what I have 
said, to hinder my countrymen 
from looking into a gazette, or ask- 
ing a neighbour, (when they have 
no other business) what news from 
the Mediterranean? 1 would not 
extinguish in them that generous 
concern for the good of their coun- 
try, which it is an honour to them 
to have very much at heart. But, 
I would fain persuade them to 
moderate the extravagance of their 
surmises, which produces impa- 
tience after news, ridiculous judg- 
ments about public affairs, an af- 
fectation of being in the secret, 
quarrels among friends and rela- 
tions, intolerable impertinences in 
conversation, blind wayers, law- 
suits, and neglect of business, to 
the ruin of themselves and their 
families. 

I remain, &c. 

January 6th, 1815. 7. W. 
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On the Succession to the Crown 
of Hanover. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

A QUESTION is suggested by 
the genealogical paper in the Uni- 
versal Magazine be November last, 
p- 370, and the following facts :— 
Leopold, Emperor of Germany, 
conferred the dignity of Elector of 
Hanover, on the then reigning Duke 
and his heirs male, This was cone 
firmed by a conclusion of the three 
colleges of the empire, on the 30th 
of January, 1708. Prince Augustus 
Frederick, now Duke of Sussex, on 
the 3d of April, 1793, married Lady 
Augusta Murray, when abroad: 
they were re-married in England 
on the 3d of December, 1793. Au- 
gustus Frederick, a son of this 
marriage, was born on the 13th of 
January, 1794. The marriage, as 
to England, has been declared void, 
being against an act of parliament : 
but, on the death of the king and 
his sons, without other issue male, 
will it not be a valid claim of this 
son of Lady Augusta Murray to 
the title of the crown of Hanover, 
provided it have to descend accord- 
ing to the suecession established 
for the Electorate, and no new 
arrangement be made in settling 
the regal constitution ? 

The probable Yer of the 
crowns of England and Hanover, 
according to the Electoral succes- 
sion, renders this an interesting 
query, even to an Englishman. 

I remain, &c. 
Ww. D. 
3d January, 1815. 


An Heravpic Query. 
To the Editor of the New Universul 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

I HAVE frequently observed in 
the London Gazette, and other 
public papers, some British dukes 
styled, ‘The most noble,” and 
others ** His Grace.’”’ Now, it being 
generally understood that ‘ Most 
noble” is exclusively the style of a 
marquis; and in like manner 
“Grace” that of a duke, there 
must surely be some vulgar error 
inthis. From the official style thus 
varyiegs it would appear,either that 
every duke cannot claim the title 
of “Grace,” but that their style 
depends upon the particular patent 
or charter of creation of each ; or, 
that to the title of ** Grace” belong- 
ing to a British duke, is also 
added that of ** Most noble ;”’ or 
else, that these titles are not fixed, 
as pertaining to any particular 
rank in’ the peerage, (as they un- 
doubtedly ought to be) but are in 
a great degree optional and irre- 
gular. 

{ doubt not, Sir, but among 
your readers'some one may be found 
with certain information on this 
point, If this meets the eye of 
such a person, I have to request, as 
a favour, his answer in your Maga- 
zine, and if he can at the same 
time accompany it with a note of 
the style and title of each of the 
different ranks in the British peer- 
age, I am confident he will gratify 
the rest of your readers, as well as 

é‘ J. As 

Edinburgh, 

16th Jan. 1815. 
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-Report of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Education ; (concluded. ) 


‘© In addition to schools for male 
and female children, the committee 
are happy to notice the formation 
of evening schools for the instruc- 
tion of adults ; several of these are 
held in the schools-rooms on the 
British system. Inthe report from 
Coggeshall is the following inter- 
esting paragraph. 

** There is also a school for adults 
who attend twice a week for two 
hours in the evening, and under 
the great assiduity and uncommon 
exertion of the teacher, combined 
with the anxious desire manifested 
by the adults, as evinced by their 
close attention, there are some jn- 
stances of rapid progress, and even 


where grey locks, and the use of 


spectacles show considerable ad- 
vance in years, even in these cases we 
have evidences of great proficiency.’ 

The following statement from 
ipswich is also very interesting :— 

*¢ Our labours in the adult schools 
are also attended with preat suc- 
cess—the women’s school has beea 
established about twelve months ; 
we have had seventy-three leave the 
school during that period, having 
learnt toread and write : there are now 
forty attending the school, which is 
in admirable order, not inferior in 
discipline to any chiidren’s school, 

**T have this day been attending 
to fuur persons in one house, two 
of them being unable to come, their 
ages are as follows—35, 57,75, 94, 
the latter makes the greatest pro- 
gress.” 

** The committee now beg leave to 
direct your attention to the foreign 
objects of the institution. 

**From America no information 
has been received since the general 
meeting in May, except that Mr. 
Bromley who established schools at 

Vou, Il. January, 1815, 


Halifax and Brunswick, in Nova 
Scotia; and who was theu reported 
as intending to direct his efforts to 
the education of the Indians, has 
written to England, stating thatby 
reason of his exertions he had re- 
duced himself to a state of compa- 
rative want. 

“© In June last, Robert Johnson, 
aged twenty years, who had been 
brought up in the institution, and 
had acquired a knowledge of the 
French language, was sent out to 
accompany the Rev. Mr. Osgood 
to assist him in setting up and or- 
ganizing schools in the Canadus on 
the British system. 

“In regard to the efforts which 
have been made for the diffusion 
of knowledge in Africa, the com- 
mittee relate with much regret the 
death of one of the young Africans 
who was receiving instruction in 
the school of the institutior, 
James Reid, aged nineteen, a young 
man of good abilities, lately fell a 
victim to pulmonary consumption ; 
he suffered much from the severity 
of last winter, and great hopes were 
entertained of his recovery; but 
intelligence from Africa having 
been suddenly conveyed to him 
that his father was dead, his spirits 
and strength appeared ulmost in- 
stantly to fail him. Much depen- 
dance for his complete restoration 
was placed upon his speedy return 
to Africa, but unfortunately he ex- 
pired a few days before the ship 
sailed which was to convey him in 
company with his other young 
countrymen, 

“The other four African lads 
have just quitted England to re 
turn to Sierra Leone, under the 
care of Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland, 
who were previously instructed in 
the British system, and whoin the 
African institution have appointed 
superiotendants of schools. It is 


hoped that by the blessing of Pro- 
C 
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videuce ou those efiorts, kuowledge 
will be diffused in the western part 
of Africa, concerning which so 
much public interest has lately 
beeu excited, and in which happily 
it is now understood the work of 
civilization will be allowed to pro- 
ceed without interruption from a 
traffic, which under any moedifica- 
tions is a blot upon humau patare, 

** Two other African lads have 
lately been placed by the African 
institution to be instructed in the 
system : one of these was rescued 
by the humaue interference of 
Thomas Harrison, Esq. secretary to 
the African institution, from a cruel 
master, who had the lad chajned in 
a cellar for several days in order to 
secure him until his ship was rea- 
dy to sail for the West Indies, 
where he jntended to sell him as a 
slave to a new master. 

** In the last report, mention was 
made of the school at the Cape. of 
Good Hope, which was instituted 
under the patronage of Sit J. Cra- 
dock, the late governor. ‘ This 
school contains five hundred chi)- 
dren of slaves and Hottentots; and 
the Rev. Mr. Jones, chaplain of the 
colony, who devoted a great part of 
his tine to its welfare, lately visited 
the royal free school ; and told the 
superintendant there, that he did 
not observe a single movement or 
part of the discipline but what he 
had introduced into the school in 
the Cape, and therefore, by the 
comparison, he could report his 
school to be in good order. 

** Early in 1809 a person residing 
at Antigua was reported to the com- 
mittee as being benevolently engag- 
ed in the education of the Negroes, 
and they sent him a gratuitous 
supply of lessons and school re- 
quisites, with instructions for car- 
rying the system into effect. 

‘¢ This person is now in London, 
and has attended the committee, 


when he stated that by the assistance 
thus afforded to him he had or- 
ganized a school of ore thousand 
persons to learn to read, being 
Negroes and their children; and 
he expressed himself willing to de- 
vote himself to the promoting of 
education in the West India islands 
generally for a moderate salary. 

«¢ The school-room was erected by 
the Negroes, who collected stoney 
and cut down timber from the 
woods ; it was calculated to hold 
twelye hundred persons, and the 
expences were defrayed by them- 
selves with a subscription equal to 
three farthings per week. 

“ The school on the British system 
at Calcutta, which was opened in 
1810 by the Baptist mission, and 
uow devominated the benevolent 
iMstitution appears from their first 
annual yeport to be going on well. 

‘* The number admitted into the 
school since its establishment, 
(about two years) amount, to three 
hundred and ten boys, and one 
hundred girls, The greater part 
of the former, and the whole of 
the latter, have been received with- 
in the, last eighteen months, the 
school for girls having been esta~ 
bhished within that period, About 
a fourth of the boys, who came in 
at an advanced age, have been 
provided with places within their 
own sphere of life, by their various 
relatiyes and friends, some after 
staying twelve months, some after 
remaining eight, and some after a 
stay ofonly six months; in which 
time, however, they have learned to 
read the scriptures, and to write a 
legible hand, A_ considerable 
number of the elder girls, too, after 
being instructed in needle-work, 
and brought to read the scriptures, 
have been married in their respec- 
tive connections. One of the most 
sensible and diligent of the boys, 
who had been in the school from its 
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foundation, and had long filled the 
office of second monitor, with great 
satisfaction to his master, hearing 
that a gentleman was going to 
Patna, volunteered himself to go 
with him, in order to attempt a 
school of the saine kind among the 
native Christians there; and we 
hear that a school has been begun 
there on the same plan, which 
contains already more than twenty ; 
and that the lad conducts himself 
with steadiness and propriety. 

‘‘To afford an opportunity for 
those who have grown up in vice 
and ignorance to acquire a know- 
ledge of the scriptures, and of 
writing and arithmetic by a few 
months’ application, without in- 
juring others by their habits, to 
furnish those who can stay longer 
with the means of opening their 
own way into useful’ life, by a 
knowledge of English and Bengalee, 
writing and accounts, as well as of 
becoming acquainted in both lan- 
guages with the sacred scriptures, 
without taking them out of their 
humble spheres, as inspiring hopes 
which cannot be realized, are cir- 
cumstances which cannot but have 
their weight with the humane and 
judicious. The expence of confer- 
ring these advantages on each in- 
dividual amounts to scarcely more 
than eight rupees in six months, 
including school-room, salaries of 
masters, books, and gratuities ; 
and, as the number instructed in- 
creases, it will be still less ; and the 
school-room is capable of contain- 
ing eight hundred children. 

** It appears that the fundsof this 
school are not equal to the accom- 
plishment of all the benefits it is 
calculated to yield. If the parent 
society possessed the means, it 
would be very easy, through the 
medium of this school, to encourage 
the training of masters, and thus 


propagate with great rapidity the 
British system throughout India. 

** Accounts have been received 
from New South Wales, that by the 
means of books and a supply of 
lessons which were sent out by the 
institution, the British system has 
heen introduced into that colony, 
and likewise that the missionaries 
in the South Sea islands have erect~ 
éd a place to be used as a school 
on the British system. 

‘‘ The missionaries state this school 
prospers, and that it is attended by 
between forty and fifty adult per- 
sons, who begin to see a little of 
the value of instruction, 

“It iswith pleasure thecommittee 
have heard that the directors of the 
Missionary Society have resolved 
that, in future, no misstonary shalt 
quit this country without being 
instructed in the British system. 

*‘ Since the general meeting in 
May, and in consequence of the 
happy restoration of peace, the 
intercourse between England and 
the continent being resumed, nu- 
merous applications have been made 
for information relating to the in- 
troduction of the system, and also 
inquiries have been received for les- 
sons in the French language. 

‘‘The royal free sehool has been 
visited by many foreigners of dis- 
tinction from France, Russia, Ger- 
many, and Poland. 


‘« Extract of a letter from the south 
of France. 

** Among us, the scarcity of co- 
pies of the Holy Bible is not so 
great as of those capable of reading 
it. It is a deploratle evil. It is 
true that a great part of the people 
in our southern provinces are de- 
prived of the Bible, because they 
cannot read it. The principal de- 
sire of the friends to religion is, that 
there should be established among 

C2 
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usa greater number of inferior 

schools, where they should teach at 

least to read, and where children 

might be admitted gratis.” 

“ Extract of a letter from a gentle- 
man near Bourdeaux. 

* It is then absolutely necessary 
to make known the necessity which 
exists for the establishment of pri- 
mary schools for, children of beth 
sexes, in which they should betanght 
to respect religion ;, for this purpose 
a foundation should be obtained 
from the government, for a. semiy 
nary, where they should, prepare 
young people for the important 
work of school-masters.’’, ; 

** The publications of the society 
have been eagerly sought for in 
France, Flanders, Holland, and 
Germany ; and representations from 
the south of France, having mani- 
fested the great want of instruction 
amongst the poorer classes of the 
people, the committee felt it to be 
their duty to jnvitea young gentle- 
man, the Rev, Francis Marten, to 
come to England, in order to be 
qualified to promote the British 
system in France. This gentleman 
is a minister of the reformed church, 
and late a student at the Protestant 
College et Montauban. He brought 
with him letters of recommendation 
from the consistories of Paris and 
Bourdeaux, and his visit to this 
country is considered beneficial in 
the highest point of view for the dif- 
fusion of education in the south of 
France. 

** Besides this attempt of the com- 
mittee for the introduction of the 
system into France, another oppor- 
tunity has presented itself. A gen- 
tleman, Mr. Moran, who it is un- 
derstood came to this country at 
the suggestion of persons of in- 
fluence in Spain, to obtain a know- 
ledge of the British system, with a 
view to its being introduced into 








that country, having been obliged 
through the change of circumstan- 
ces to abandon that intention, is 
now about to direct his efforts to 
France, and is on the point of de- 
parture for Paris, having received a 
supply of lessons, &c. 

** The committee are also anxious 
to attempt the introduction of the 
system into Sweden, Denmark, 
Prussia, and Germany, for which 
purpose two gentlemen are acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the system, one 
a_ native of Cassel, the Rev. Mr. 
Collman,, who. has been officiating 
at. the church, of the Rev. Dr. 
Schwabe, the foreign secretary, 
during his absence abroad, and the 
other avynative of Denmark, Mr. 
Feldborg, who .is well acquainted 
with the languages of the north of 
Europe, 

** A short. notice concerning the 
superior advantages of the British 
system, which was drawn up in the 
Russian language by Dr. Hamel, 
and by order of the minister of the 
interior inserted in the.Petersburg 
Gazette, having subsequently been 
translated into German, has appear- 
ed in the Hamburgh Gazette.— 
From, the interest thisexcited, there 
are reasons. to expect that ere long 
applications will be made from the 
northern states of Europe for tea- 
chers properly qualified to organize 
schools. 

*€ Thecommittee feel that it would 
be an injustice to the zeal and 
steady support which this society 
has ever received from their noble 
president, if on this occasion they 
did not communicate some of the 
sentiments which the Duke of Bed- 
ford has expressed concerning the 
society, which demonstrate that al- 
though his grace is absent from 
England by reason of domestic 
duties, yet his heart remains anxi- 
ous for the success of those mea-~ 
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sures which are calculated to pro- 
mote the national prosperity. 

«The following extracts from 
letters to the secretary received 
from the noble duke, dated from 
Cintra near Lisbon, will be heard 
with much pleasure. 

«J received with much satisfac- 
tlon your detailed and very intérest- 
ing letter of 29th August with” its 
accompanying docutnents.—I° am 
most happy to learn that’the great 
object we have in view of promoting 
the work of general ‘edtication ‘is 
not likely to fail from’ untowatd 
events against which’ we have’ had 
to struggle, and that a spirit seems 
arising which may hencéforward 
bid defiance to all the’ efforts of 
prejudice and malevolence. 

‘1 was happy to’ see by the im- 
perfect report of the newspapers 
that ‘ the British and foreign school 
society” coutinued to prosper, and 
that the anniversary meeting had 
heen so respectably attended ; and 
I inclose a draft on mry banker for 
my contribution to the iistitution, 
assuring you of my waim, sfncere, 
and unalterable wishes’ for its pros- 
perity. , 

“<I perceive Mr. Whitbread gave 
as a toast at the antiiversary ditiner, 
“The cause of education through 
all the world: It will’ be a sa- 
tisfaction therefore to him to learn 
that a school for the children’ of 
British soldiers employed’ if ‘the 
Peninsula, (and to which three 
hundred and twenty | children, 
Roman Catholics as well as Protes- 
tants, were admitted at its first 
formation) was established at Lis- 
bon more than two years ago under 
the sanction and patronage of the 
illustrious Wellington, who, whilst 
he was conducting our brave soldiers 
to victory in a rightful cause, 
wisely and benevolently thought 
their children ought to be led 
through the paths of religion and 


morality, by the blessings of edu- 
cation; and trained to become use- 
ful members of soviety.” 

“The committee trust that the 
day is not far distant when from one 
end of the kingdom to the other a 
vigorous effort will be made to ex- 
tend ‘thé means of instruction to the 
most remote and hitherto neglected 
parts.—To accomplish this grand 
work it is absolutely requisite there 
should’ be an increase of properly 
qualified teachers; and to obtain 
these in’ sufficietit number, it is 
only ‘necessary that in every well 
organized school on the British sys- 
tem, when a lad of superior talent 
is discernéd, he should be retained 
as'the nionitor general ; he would 
thus for atime be an assistant to 
the master; and when of sufficient 
age would be ableto take charge of 
a School, and might be’ reported as 
such to the purent institution. 

“In this manner every school 
might afford a ‘constant succession 
of young persons Capable of propa- 
gating the system in all its sim- 
plicity and excellence, 

*© Another most important means 
of forwarding this great work, and 
to which the committee most ear 
nestly solicit the cordial co-opera- 
tion of all the friends of education, 
is the formation of societies in the 
principal towns, on the model of 
the auxiliary societies and associa- 
tions in aid of other institutions : 
such societies might by an appro- 
priation of one part of their funds, 
be the means of extendiug the sys- 
tem around their neighbourhoods, 
and by furnishing the other moiety 
of their subscriptions to the parent 
institution, enable it to spread the 
system in foreign parts. 

«It must be evident that the exis- 
tence of the royal free school as the 
means of the training the several 
persons who have been the promul- 
gators of this great work, has been 
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indispensable to the attainment of 
the object, and that the maintenance 
of that school is essential to the 
advancement of education abroad 
as well as at home: at the same time 
it is a centre of information for all 
improvements in education, and 
from the accounts of all such ‘im- 
provements may be again diffused 
by the correspondence and reports 
of the society. 

«¢ The circumstances of the times 
present the most encouraging ap- 
pearances'; and in addition to the 
training of persons to act as teach- 
ers, it is most desirable that transla- 
tions of instructions for the orga- 
nizing of schools, and sets of les- 
sons, should be printed in all the 
European languages, 

“The providing of these facilities 
would encourage the attempts of 
benevolent persons having influ- 
ence in any part of the continent 
to establish schools ; and thus by 
enabling the rising generation to 
acquire the faculty of reading, and 
making lessons to consistin extracts 
from the holy scriptures, the way 
will be prepared ‘for the universal 
diffusion of scriptural knowledge, 
which cannot fad to lead in its train 
the christian virtues, and to com- 
municate to the nations of the earth 
some of the blessings which flow 
from the influence of sacred truth. 

** Contemplating the prospects 
which at present lie before us, the 
committee earnestly solicits a gene- 
ral co-operation on behalf of the 
parent institution, 

«* The extended operations of the 
society call for increased funds, 
which can only be obtained by the 
united efforts of the friends to edu- 
cation. The committee has receiv- 
ed some small donations from a 
few country schools, and £10. from 
the Blandford school. 

“‘ The exertions already made for 
the spreading of the system abroad 


have incresed the existing debt, as 
the maintenance and clothing of 
many of the persons who have thus 
been prepared and sent out, were 
entirely defrayed by the institution. 
But the committee cannot view 
these efforts without the greatest in- 
terest, as they involve in them the 
education of thousands, and the 
promotion of knowledge in distant 
parts of the world. 

‘* A planis now in progress toraise 
asum which shall be applied to the 
payment of the debt of the society, 
and to-enable it to extend its beneti- 
cial designs, viz, that one hundred 
persons in different parts of the king- 
dom shall each undertake among 
their friends to raise the sum of 
£100. This plan has already re- 
ceived considerable encouragement. 
The following gentlemen have sub- 
scribed £100. each 


The Duke of Bedford, President. 
Lord Webb Seymour, Edinburgh. 
Johu 8. Harford, Esq. Bristol. 
Robert Owen, Esq. New Lanark, 
Richard Reynolds, Esq. Bristol. 
William Shutt, Esq. Derby, 
Hon. George Vernon, London. 
Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M. P. 
Vice President, London. 


And the following gentlemen in 
the country have undertaken to 
raise the like sum in their respec 
tive neighbourhoods : 


Mr. Jon. Backhouse, Darlington, 

Mr. Hadwin Bragge, Newington. 

Mr. Braidwood, Edinburgh, 

Mr. Harrison, Lewes: 

Rev. Dr. Maltby, Buckden. 

Mr. J. Niven, Leeds. 

Mr. R. Owen, Glasgow. 

Mr. J. Priestman Thornton, York- 
shire. 

Mr. F. Robson, Shields. 

Mr. R. Spence, Sunderland, 

Mr, 8. Tuke, York. 
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Account of the burning of a Widow in Ludia 








Rev. Mr. Turner, Newcastle. 
Mr. Rae Wilson, Glasgow. 
Mr, R. Wheeler, High Wycombe. 


** [tis respectfully suggested, that 
in those towns where the benetits 
of the British system are apprecia- 
ted, some gentlemen would call a 
meeting, and propose the raising of 
a sum to be applied to the objects 
of the society. 

“It having appeared to the com- 
mittee that many persons are desi- 
rous of contributing to the foreign 
objects of this society independent 
of the general purposes, have pro- 
posed a resolution to that effect, 
which will be submitted to the ge- 
neral meeting. 

‘* From what has now been detailed 
it appears that the important object 
of the society advances. To a su- 
perficial observer it may, appear to 
goon but slowly ; but it is neces- 
sary to take into consideration the 
many obstacles which have: impe- 
ded, and the prejudices which are 
opposed to the progress of this be- 
nevolent design. Yet. from what 
has already been done, the strongest 
assurances of ultimate success may 
be indulged, 

“‘ The committee congratulate the 
society upon the general approba- 
tion which has conferred upon the 
title which the society has assumed 
of the British and Foreign School 
society. Its object meets with the 
approbation of every good man, and 
its principles claim the support of 
every liberal man.—Much, however 
remuins to be done even in England. 
—Numerous are the towns and po- 
pulous districts, in which no school 
has been established for the poor: 
and the committee have in view by 
means of proper agents to promote 
this design. 

‘* This society is absolutely neces- 
sary to render all the efforts to 


spread the Bible fully beneficial ; 


many cannot use the precious boon 
they offer. This society is eyes to 
the blind, it gives light to these 
that are in mental darkness, by en- 
abling them to receive the rays of 
divine truth: and thus it will tend 
to the fulfilment of one important 
prophecy, ** many: shall ran.to and 
-_ and knowledge shall be increas- 
ed.” 


Narrative of an Eye-witness to the 
horrid Custom of the Brahman 
Females burning themselves on the 


Death of their Husbands. 


(Concluded from Vol. |. p, 459. 

AFTER this ceremony, the lady 
got up andwalked forward, suppor- 
ted in the midst by her friends : she 
approached the door-way, and there 
having paid certain devotions, re- 
tired a few yards aside, and was 
encircled as before. The dead 
body now brought from the bank 
(whence it had hitherto remained 
close to the place the suttee lately 
sat on) was laid upon the pile, and 
with it several sweetineats, and a 
paper bag, containing either flour 
or dust of sandal, The widow got 
up, and walked three times slowly 
round the pile ; then seating her- 
self opposite to the entrance, on a 
small square stone, constantly used 
on such occasions, and on which 
two feet were rudely sketched, she 
received and returned the melan- 
choly compliments of her compa- 
nions with great serenity ; she then 
stood up a second time, and, hay- 
ing stroaked her right hand over 
the heads ofa favoured few in a 
very fervid manner, gently inclin- 
ing her person towards them, she 
Jet her arm fall round their necks 
in a faint embrace, and turned from 
them. Then with her hands up- 
held to heaven, but with her eyes 
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cast on the ground, she continued 
for some time fixed and immovea- 
ble; at length, without altering a 
feature, or betraying the smallest 
symptom of agitation, she ascend- 
ed the door-way unassisted, and 
laying down beside her husband’s 
corpse, gave herself, in the meridian 
of health and beauty, a victim to 
the flames. As soon as she enter- 
ed, she was hid from our view by 
bundles of straw, with which the 
aperture was closed up, and all the 
actors in this tragic scene, seemed 
to vie with euch other who should 
be most forward im hurrying it to a 
conclusion. At ouce, some dark- 
ened the air with a cloud of goolol ; 
some, darting their hatchets at the 
suspending cords, broke the laden 
root upon her ; and others rushed 
eagerly forward to apply the fa- 
tal torch ; at this moment of ago- 
ny, when the mind must have lost 
its influence, the trumpets broke 
forth from every quarter. 

When the conflagration took 
place, and not till then, the pile 
was fed fora time, with large quan- 
tities of ghee thrown by the nearest 
of kin; but, except the toolsee and 
straw before-mentioned, no com- 
bustible whatever, that 1 either saw 
or could learn, was used in prepar- 
ing the pile. Itis said to be the 
custom, that as the suttee ascends 
the pile, she is furnished with a 
lighted taper to set fire to it herself’; 
and my companion, who was a 
Brahman, asserted that in this in- 
stance it was the case ; but 1 traced 
the whole progress of the ceremo- 
nies with so close and eager an 
attention, that I think I may safely 
contradict him. 

As curiosity may be excited to 


know something of the subject of 


this terrible, though here not un- 

common immolatiop, I have col- 

lected the following particulars : 
The lady’s name was Toolesboy ; 


her husband’s, Ragaboy Tauntea ; 
he was about thirty years old, and 
nephew to Junaboy Duddah, a 
person of distinction in this place ; 
a little girl about four years of 
age, the fruit of their unison, sur- 
vives them. Toolesboy was nine- 
teen, her stature above the middle 
standard, her form elegant, and her 
features interesting and expressive ; 
her eyes, in particular, animated 
and commanding; at the solemn 
moment in which [ saw her, these 
beauties were eminently conspi- 
cuous, 





Manners and Customs of the In- 
HABITANTS of the Mauaitius. 


For the New Universal Magazine. 


THE Isle of France was an ab- 
solute desert when Mascareguas 
discovered it. The French, who 
first established themselves there, 
were certain planters from the Isle 
of Bourbon, who brought with them 
simplicity of mauners, good faith, 
an hospitable disposition, and an 
indifference for riches. M. de la 
Bourdonuais, who may, in some de- 
gree, be considered as the founder 
of this colony, brought some work- 
men along with him. When, how- 
ever, he had rendered this island 
interesting by his labours, and it 
was thought convenient as a staple 
for their commerce of the Indies, 
persons of al! conditions settled in 
it. 

The agents of the Company, who 
‘possessed all the principal employ- 
ments in the island, exercised too 
inuch of that financial disposition, 
which is discouraging to those who 
are employed in cultivating the 
earth, The whole of the public es- 
tablishment was at their disposal ; 
they at the same time, controlled 
the police, the civil admiuistration, 
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and the magazines of the island ; 
some of them cleared the land. and 
built houses, all of which they dis- 
posed of at avery high price, to 
those who had ventured hither in 
hope of udvancing their fortune. 
There was consequently a great out- 
cry against them; but the power 
was in their hands, and complaint 
was of no avail. 

Several . persons ip the ma- 
rine service of the French India 
Company settled here, They had 
long complained, that while they 
encountered dangers, and suffered 
fatigues, ip support of the East In- 
dian commerce, others acquired the 
emoluments of it. As this settle- 
ment was so near to India, a san- 
guine hope of advantage from fixing 
init, animated their minds, an 
they became its inhabitants. 

Several military officers of the 
Company arrived here ; they were 
very respectable persons, aud some 
of them distinguished” for their 
birth, They could ‘not Imagiiie 
that an officer would debase him- 
self so far as to receive orders from 
a man who had formerly been ‘a 
clerk in a compting-house, though 
he night condescend to receive 
their pay. Nor did they lke the 
sailors, who aré too peremptory in 
their manuers. On becoming’ in- 
habitants, they retained their origi- 
nal disposition, and consequeritly 
did not advance their fortanes. 

Some of the king’s regiments put 
in here, and made somé stay ; while 
several of the officers, allured by 
the beauty of the climate, and the 
love of repose, were induced to es- 
tablish themselves in the island: 
but every thing was at the disposi- 
tion, and submitted to the power of 
the Company. 

The inhabitants were also increas- 
ed by the arrival of some missiona- 
ries of the order St. Lazarus, 

To complete the settlement of 
Vou, Il. January, 1815, 


this island, some merchants, with 
small capitals, arrived, and found 
it without commerce. These peo- 
ple augmented the abuses of money 
jobbing, which they found already 
establishéd, and employed them- 
selves in forming petty monopolies : 
they soon became obnoxious, and 
obtained the name of Banians or 
Jews. On the other hand they af- 
fected to depise any particular dis- 
tinctions of the inhabitants, and 
were fond of propagating the opini- 
on, that, after having passed the 
lime, a general equality prevailed. 

Such was the situation of this co- 
lony when it was ceded to the king 
in the year 1765. 

One part of the inhabitants, who 
were attached to the Company from 
gratitude, beheld with pain a royal 
administration ; while the other part, 
who had se long looked for the favor 
from a new government, seeing it 
principally occupied in plans of éco- 
nomy, were proportionably chagrin- 
ed and disappuinted. 

The soldiers furnish a considerable 
number of workmen, as the mode- 
rate heat permits the white people 
to work in the open air; though 
they have not been rendered so 
beneficial to the colony as they 
might haye been, in a more enlarge 
ed disposition of their capacities. 

Though the sea-faring people are 
always going and coming, they 
have, nevertheless, a considerable 
influence on the manners of the coe 
lony. Their policy is to complain 
alike of the places which they left, 
and of those at which they arrive ; 
they have always bought too dear 
pia Ba too cheap, and think they 
are ruined if they do not gain an 
hundred and fifty per cent. An 
hogshead of claret costs five hun- 
dred liyres, avd every thing else in 
proportion. It is scarcely credi- 
ble, that the merchandize of Eu- 
rope is seater here than in India; 
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and that Iudian commodities tetch 
a higher price here than in Europe. 
The maritime people are so neces- 
sary to the inhabitants, that they are 
held in great consideration, 

The greater part of the married 
people live on their plantations; 
and the women seldom visit the 
town, but when they are tempted 
by a ball, or called to perform 
some essential duties of their reli- 

ion. They are passionately fond of 
acne : and no sooner is a ball 
announced, than they come in their 
palankeens from every quarter, as 
the roads will not admit of wheel 
carriages. 

The women have but little colour, 
but they are well made, and in ge- 
neral handsome. Nature has given 
them a considerable portion of wit 
and vivacity; and if their educa- 
tion were not neglected, their society 
would be very agreeable: they are 
very fond mothers; and if they 
ever fail in fidelity to the marriage 
yow, itis too often owing to the in- 
difference of their husbands, or to 
the Parisian manners which have 
been introduced among them. Their 
ordinary dress is fine muslin, lined 
with rose-coloured taffetas. 

They possess, in a great degree, 
the more estimable domestic quali- 
ties: they seldom or never drink 
any thing but water, and their clean- 
liness is extreme. Their children are 
never confined in swaddling clothes, 
but run aboutal most as soon as they 
are born; they are often bathed, and 
allowed to eat fruit attheir own dis- 
cretion. As they are left entirely 
to themselves, andare uncontrolled 
by thesuperintendance of education, 
they soon becomestrong and robust, 
and their temperament advances in 
proportion. The females are some- 
times married at eleven years of 
age. 

There are about fonr hundred 

planters in this island, and about 





an hundred women of superor rank, 
not more than ten of whom live in 
the town, On firing the evening 
gun at eight o’clock, every one re- 
tires to his own habitation, 





CriticaL REMARKS on a PAssaGE 
in SHAKESPEARE’s OTHELLO. 


For the New Universal Magazine. 


OrneL_o, II. 8, 

ee Which thing to do, 

If this poor trash of Venice, whom I do 
trace . 

For his quick hunting, stand the putting 
on, 

I'll have our Michael Cassio on the hip, 

Abuse him to the Moor, &c. 


IAGO is here opening his designs 
against Othello, and his lieutenant 
Michael Cassio. By this poor trash 
of Venice he means Roderigo, who 
was a Venetian, and whom he had 
been just talking with in the fore- 
going scene. For his quick hunt- 
ing, means the speedy running 
down of Cassio, whom by means of 
Roderigo, if he could but keep him 
up to his mettle, the intended, as he 
says, to ruin, 

Mr. Warburton has two emen< 
dations on this passage. ‘ Trash 
of Venice,” a trifling insignificant 
fellow may, iu some respects, very 
well be called trash; but the me- 
taphor is not preserved, for what 
agreement is there between trash 
and quick hunting, and standing 
the putting on? The allusion is to 
chase, which Shakespeare seems to 
be fond ofapplying to Roderigo, who 
says of himself, towards the conclu 
sion of this act, ‘* 1 follow her in the 
chase, not like ahound that hunts, 
but one that fills up the cry.” I 
suppose, therefore, that the poet 
wrote— 


If this poor drach of Venice ; 


which is a low species of hounds of 
the chase, and a term generally 
used in contempt; and this coja- 
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pletes and perfects the metaphori- 
cal allusion, and makes it much 
more satirical. Utilius in his notes 
on Gracian, says, “* Racha Saxoni- 
bus canem siynificabat, unde Scoti 
hodie Rache pro cane femina ha- 
bent, quod Anglis est Brache. 
Nos vero (he speaks of the Holland- 
ers) Brach pon quemvis canem, 
sed sagacem vocamus,” So the 
French, Braque, Espece de chien 
de chasse. Menage etymol. (whom I 
do trace for his quick hunting) 
just the contrary. He did not 
trace him, he put him on, as he says 
immediately after, The old quar- 
to leads to the true reading, 
whom | do crush 
For his quick hunting, 
plainly corrupted from cherish: 
and so this emendator gives it in 
his edition— 
Whom I cherish, 


Now, as for the first of these 
emendations, it is doubtless very 
obvious, butI fear will not bear 
examination: for I absolutely 
deny, that the bruch was a low spe- 
cies of hounds of the chase, and a 
term generally used in contempt: 
and an instance is required of such 
its use, for I am certain that the 
authors whom he cites say no such 
thing. The passage of Janus Uli- 
tius, whom here he erroneously 
calls Utilius, in his notes on Gra- 
cian (that is on Gratins, for so the 
author of the Latin poem entitled 
Cynegeticon is called, and no Gra- 
cianus) may be seen above ; and as 
to Menage in /es origines de la 
Langue Francoise, v. Braque, 
Sir H. Spelman in his Gloss, v. 
Barmbraccus et Bracco. Lindenbro- 
plus in Gloss. V. Bracco. Sir William 

ugdale’s Baron, 1. p. 264, Fr. 
Junij etymol. in V. Shakespeare 
Troilus and Cyessid. II. 2; King 
Lear III. 9; Massinger’s Unnatu- 
tural Combat, IV. 2; Webster's 


White Devil, p. 407; Broom’s Jov. 
Crew, p. 348. All which are good 
men and true, and very impartial 
in this cause, and whom I have 
very carefully consulted: these 
none of them drop the least hint of 
the Brach’s being of a contémpti- 
ble or degenerate breed. But I 
will give you the words of John 
Caius, than whom no better judge 
can be required in this behalf, who, 
in his book de Canibus Britannicisy 
knows no other difference between 
the Brach and the best hound, but 
that the Brach was the female, 
These are his words, p. 946, Edit. 
Burmanni, “quod autem ex his 
aliquas, Brachas nostri, Rachag 
Scoti sualingua nominant, in causa 
sexus est, non genus, Sic enim 
canes femineas in venatico genere 
vocare solent nostri; and_ this 
agrees very well with what Ulitius 
delivers above, as likewise with Ju- 
nius and others, and in Rroom’s 
Jovial Crew, p. 548: Beggars-bra- 
ches are Beggar-wenches. Now, 
Sir, is it not a flat contradiction in 
terms to call a person poor Brach ? 
or to style any thing of the male 
kind a Brach ? Wherefore I am of 
opinion that the old reading of 
poor trash must stand, since Mr. 
Warburton will allow that a trifling 
insignificant felow way very well 
be called trash; and if so, it may 
certainly with equal propriety be 
applied to a paltry or worthless 
hound, But I am the clearer in 
this on account of the pun, which 
the author appears here to aim at. 

If this poor trash of Venice, whom I do 

trace, &C. 

Now this pun, once conceived in 
the author’s head, led him to pro- 
ceed in the metaphor, and after- 
wards led him to carry on the speech 
in words borrowed from hounds 
and the chase, it being one of the 
sort itself; insomuch that these 
wengneton avetinns do not com- 
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mence at the word trash, but at 
the word trace ; from which point 
the metaphor is sufficiently follow- 
ed and preserved, as there are no 
less than three terms from the chase 
employed, trace, quick hunting, and 
putting on. 

We then proceed to consider 
this editor’s second emendation, by 
which all this is lost, and the true 
foundation of these metaphorical 
terms, in my conception of things, 
totally removed and annihilated. 
He has altered the words do trace, 
or do crush, as it is corruptly print- 
ed in the old quarto, into cherish. 
Do crush is evidently nonsense, and 
is @ gross corruption of something ; 
of do trace, probably, the scribe 
not understanding that term, and 
not of cherish; for though this 
may seem an easy corruption 
from crush, it would not arise from 
do crush. In short, it appears to 
me from Mr. Warburton’s attempt- 
ing an emendation here, and his 
having recourse to the corrupt read- 

‘ing of the quarto, that he did not 
understand the meaning of the 
word trace in this place, any more 
than the printer or editor of the 
quarto did. It isa term of hunt- 
ing or field sport; to trace some- 
times signifies to follow, as Hen. 
VIII. act iii. se. 2. 

Now all juy trace the conjunction ; 
and a dog or aman trace a hare ; 
but to trace a dog in those sports is 
to put a trace, or pair of couples, 
upon him, and such a dog is said 
to be traced. The sense then of 


whom I do trace 
For his quick hunting, 








is this, whom I do associate to_me 
for the purpose of ruining Cassio 
the sooner. In the using of these 
traced dogs, they often took the 
trace into their hands, and ran 
along with the dog, especially the 
blood-hound, which is very apro- 
pos to this subject; for Dr. Caius, 


speaking of these hounds pursuin 

thieves, as well as beasts, says 
**jidem cum fures insequuntur, non 
ea donantur libertate, qua cum 
feras, nisi in magna celeritate fugi- 
éentium furum, sed loro retenti 
herum ducunt qua velit ille celeri- 
tate, sive pedes sit, sive eques,” 
Caius, p. 496, who likewise at 


p. 497, speaks of another sort of 


dog besides the blood hound, that 
was called Lorarius, a loro quo 
ducitur, in English the Lyemmer. 
In fine, Sir, were we to part with 
the word trace, we should lose, in'a 
manuer, all the beauty of this pas- 
sage, whether we read trash or 
brach before; but if the former, 
which after what has been said me- 
thinks we ought to do, we should 
lose even the very basis and foun- 
dation of all the following me- 
taphors ; insomuch that I am en- 
tirely for retaining it: and I can- 
not but wish for a conclusion, that 
our editors would ‘bring a little 
more learning and a little more 
knowledge with them, when they 
undertake the emending of our 
ancient authors, and would not at- 
tempt writing upon subjects which 
they apparently do not, and must 
know they do not, understand, 
Sumite materiam vestris, qui seribitic, 
equain 
Viribus; et versate diy quid ferre 
recusent, 
Quid valeaut humeri. 


Certainly, Sir, some of the mis- 
takes detected above, are of a very 
gross kind, and must bring an 
editor toshame. Yours, &c. T, R. 

P. S. Should any think the 
words for his quick hunting relate 
to Roderigo, and not Cassio, the 
sense then will be, whom J take into 
my hand on account of his eager- 
ness and keenness in the pursuit ; 
eagerness being a different thing 
from staunchness implied in stand 
the putting on, 
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The following has been a 
to us by a correspondent whose 
antiquarian researches have be- 
stowed taste and utility upon a 
subject which is too commonly 
considered us independent of both. 
We anticipate many valuable fa- 
vors from the same source. 


An Account of the PrincipaL 
Buitpines, Streets, &c. in 
Lonpon and WESTMINSTER, with 
their Antiquity, Derivation, §c. 
extracted from Stow, Speed, 
Maitland, &c. 


ADLE-street is in old records cal- 
led King Adel-street, from King 
Adelstan the Saxon. 

Admiralty-office was formely call- 
ed Wallingford-house, 

Albemarle-street, so named from 
the Duke of Albemarle, who bought 
the Earl ‘of Clarendon’s house, 
which stood there, 

Ald-gate, i. e. Old-gate, was one 
of the four original gates of the city, 
being mentioned in King Edgar’s 
reign in 967. The late gate was 
rebuilt in 1609. 

Aldermanbury was so called 
from the mayor and aldermen hold- 
ing their berry or court, in a hall 
which formerly stood on the east 
side-of that street, till the new ber- 
ry-court, or Guildhall that now is, 
was finished. 

Aldersgate was rebuilt in 1617, 
and repaired in 1670. 

Arches, court of, kept in the 
church of St. Mary-le-bow, was so 
called from the arches, or bows, that 
were on the steeple. 

Ave-mary-lane, was so called in 
the Popish times, from text writers 
and bead-mukers who dwelt there. 

Bank of England was begun to-be 
built in 1732, and finished in 1734, 

Barbican todk its name from:a 
watch tower, or burk-kenning, 
which stood there, and was de- 

stroyed by Henry III. 1267, 


Barnard’s Inn, was foriaerly the 
house ‘6f John Mackworth, dean of 
Lincoln, and was given by hii ‘to 
the profession of the law. 

Bartholomew fair, was institutéd 
in the reign of Henry I. 

St. Bartholomew-hospital, was al- 
so founded by Henry I. was reform- 
ed and endowed by Henry VIII. 
and incorporated by Edward VI, 
It was rebuilt in 1729. 

Bennet-street, Westminster, so 
called from Bennet Co!lege, Caih- 
bridge, to whom it belongs, 

Berinondsey-street took its name 
from .a priory, or abbey, of St. 
Saviour, called Bermondséy-eye, 
fotinded in 1081, and suppréssed 
in 1539, 

Bethlem, or Bedlam-hospital, 
was built in 1676, at 17,0001. ex- 
pence, 

Birchin-lane was anciently called 
Birchover’s-lane, from its builder, 

Bishopgate is supposed to have 
been built by some bishop, about 
the year 1200, It was ‘rebuilt in 
1479, and 1735. 

Blackfriars-bridge was begun in 
1761. The expence was not to ex- 
ceed 160,0001.* 

Blackwell-hall, corruptly so éal- 
led, properly Bakéwell-lall, ‘for- 
meérly belonging to the ancient fa- 
mily of the Bassings, and frém 
thence ‘was called Bassings-hall, 
from whom also that ward takes its 
name, as Coleman-street from Cole- 
man, and Farringdon ward from , 
William and Nicholas Farringdon, 
the principal owners of those places, 
This hall was‘ called Bakewell-hall 
from Thomas Bakewell, who dwelt 
in this house in 36°Edward JIE. 
Being burnt in 1666, it was rebuilt 
in 1672 by Christ’s-hospital, ‘te 
whom the®*city give ‘the ‘profits; 
which afe about 11001, a year. 

Bloomsbury was anciently a vil- 


* It was finistied in 1770, at the eupéatice 
of 150,8401. 
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age named Loomsbury, in which 
were the king’s stables, till they 
were burnt in 1354, 

Blossom’s-inn, Lawrence-lane, 
was so called from having for its 
sign St. Lawrence, the deacon, in 
a border of blossoms, or flowers. 

Bridewell, so called from its be- 
ing near aspring called St. Bridget’s 
or St. Bride’s well, was formerly the 
king’s palace, till, in 1533, Edward 
VI. gave it to the city as aworkhouse 
for the poor. It was burut in 1666, 
and rebuilt in 1682, 

Canonbury-house formerly be- 
longed to the prior and canons of 
St. i cthcletaash a, West-Smithfield. 

Change, Old, was so called from 
the king’s exchange kept there for 
the coining of bullion, 6 Henry ITI. 

Channel-row, properly Canon-row, 
from the canons of St. Stephen's, 
Westminster, who dwelt there. 

Charing-cross was so called from 
@ cross set up by Edward I. in 
the memory of his queen, on the 
spot where king Charles’s statue 
now stands, Charing was then a 
village. 

Charter-house, or more properly 
Chartreux (so called from the mo- 
mastery which stood there, and was 
dissolved by Heury VIII.) was foun- 
ded and endowed at the sole cost of 
Thomas Sutton, Esq. who purchased 
the house of the Earl of Suffolk, 
for 13,0001. It was opened in Oc- 
tober, 1614, The estate is now 
above 60001. per annum. 

Cheapside derives its name from 
there being a market there, which 
in Saxon is a cheap. 

Christ’s-hospital was founded by 
Edward VI. in 1552, 

Clerkenwell, or Clerk’s well, 
took its name from the parish clerks 
of London, who of old used to as- 
semble there every year, to play 
some large history of holy scripture. 

Cleveland-court was formerly a 


large house called Berkshire-house, 


purchased by the Duke of -Cleve- 
land. 

Clifford’s-inn was a house granted 
by Edward II. to the family of the 
Cliffords, and afterwards leased and 
then sold to the students of the law. 

College of Heralds was incorpo 
rated by Richard III. 

- of Physicians in 1632. 

Covent (i. e. Convent) Garden, was 
formerly a garden belonging to the 
abbot and convent of Westminster. 
It was granted in 1552 to John Earl 
of Bedford. 

Cripple-gate was built before the 
conquest, and took its name from 
the cripples who used to beg there. 
It was repaired in 1633. 

Crutched Friars took its name 
from a monastery of the Holy Cross, 
suppressed by Henry VIII. 

Custom-house was first establisli- 
ed 6 Richard II. Being burut in 
1718, the late building was erect- 
ed soon after. 

East India-house was built in 
1726. 

Ely-house was given by William 
de Luda, Bishop of Ely, to his suc- 
cessors, in 1297. 

Exeter Change was so called from 
the house of the Earls of Exeter 
which stood near it. 

Fenchurch-street took its name 
from a fenny, or moorish ground, so 
made by a stream (called Lang- 
bourn) that formerly passed through 
it. 





Finsbury was formerly called 
Fensbury, for the same reason. 

Fleet dyke, or ditch, was formerly 
called the river or Fleet, being na-~ 
vigable for merchants’ ships as far 
as Holbourn-bridge. 

Fleet was first made @ prison in 
the reign of Richard I. 

Gate-house prison was built in 
the reign of Edward III. 

Gerrard’s-hall, properly Gisors- 
hall, took its name from John Gi- 
sors, mayor of London, who in 1245 
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was owner of it, and in whose family 
it continued till 1386. 

Goodman’s fields were, in Stow’s 
time the fieldsand farm of one Good- 
man. 

Gracechurch Street, formerly 
Grasschurch-street, was so called 
from grass, or herbs sold there. 

Gray’s-inn, wasa house belonging 
to the Grays of Wilton, who resid- 
ed there from 1315 till the reign 
of Edward II]. when they demised 
it to the students of the law. 

Gresham college was founded by 
Sir Thomas Gresham, in 1586, It 
was purchased by the govern- 
ment, in order to convert it into an 
excise-office. 

Guild-Hall was begun to be 
builtin 1411, and finished in 1421. 

Hicks’s Hall was erected for a 
sessions-house in 1612, by Sir Bap- 
tist Hicks, a mercer. 

Holborn was formerly a village 
called Old-born, or Hill-born, 
from a stream which broke out 
near the place where the bars now 
stand, and ran down the street to 
Old-born Bridge, and so into the 
river of Fleet, afterwards called 
Fleet ditch. This was long ago 
stopped up at the head and in 
other places, Holborn was first 
paved in 1535. 

Houndsditch was formerly the 
city ditch, and when open, was 
frequently filled with filth, as dead 
dogs, &c. whence its name derives, 

House of Commons was formerly 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, being found- 
ed by that king. It was new built 
and endowed by Edward III. in 
1347 ; and suppressed by Edward 
VI. since which time it has served 
as a parliament-house. 

St. James’s Palace was anciently 
an hospital for lepers.—Being sur- 
rendered to Henry VIII. he built 
the present house. . 

St. James’s Park was made by 
Meury VIII, 


St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, 
belonged to the priors of St. John 
of Jerusalem, being the chief seat 
in England of those religious 
knights. It was founded about the 
year 1100, and suppressed 32 Hen, 
VIL. 4 

King-street was so called from its 
being the king’s common road to 
and from his palace at Westminster. 

Langbourn (or Long Stream} 
was a great stream breaking out of 
the ground in Fenchurch-street, 
which ran swiftly west, across 
Grass-church-street, and down 
Lombard-street, to the west end of 
St. Mary Woolnoth’s church, and 
then turning south down Share- 
hourn-lane (so styled from shering 
or dividing,) ran in several rills to 
the Thames. It has been long stop- 
ped up at the head, and the rest 
of it filled up and paved over, 

Leaden-Hall was purchased by 
the city for a common market, and 
was made free in 1619, 

Lincoln’s-inn was so called from 
being the inn, or town-house, of 
Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, con- 
stable of Chester, &c,. who died 
there in 1310, 

Lombard-street took its name 
from the Lombards, and other fo- 
reign merchants, who assembled 
there twice every day before the 
building of the Royal Exchange. 

(To be continued. ) 
ExTRAORDINARY Case of a MAN 
who cRUCIFIED HIMSELF. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Str, 

OF the many wonderful torments 
which fanaticism and insanity have 
led men to inflict upon themselves, 
I do not remember that I have 
ever heard of a case more eXxtra- 
ordinary than the following. The 
narrative was originally presented 
to the world by Dr, Ruggieri, Pro- 
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fessor of clinical surgery at Venice ; 
and forms, altogether, a most cu- 
rious and singular phenomenon in 
the history of the human mind, 
The individual who voluptarily un- 
derwent this self-martyrdom, was 
named Matthew Lovat, a Venetian, 

nd a shoe-maker by trade. From 
his earliest infancy he had exhibited 
signs of a perverted imagination, 
but he still continued to work at 
his business; nor was it until his 
forty-sixth year that he determined 
upon performing this act of * pious 
suicide,” as Signior Ruggiert de- 
nominates it. Yt was on the morn- 
wg of the 19th July 1805, that he 
succeeded in carrying his dreadful 
purpose into execution ; and the 
manner ip which he accomplished 
it exhibits a remarkable instance, 
either of fortitude or insensibility. 
Dr. Ruggieri seems inclined, in- 
deed, to suppose the latter case ; 
and argues that, in persons who 
are insane, the muscular irritabi- 
lity is so slight, that their percep- 
tions of pain are greatly blunted, 
Whether this physical deduction be 
eorrect or not, I shall not now dis- 
cuss; but merely confine myself 
to the following detail of facts as 
narrated by the doctor, and which, 
I think, cannot be yninteresting to 
your readers, 

Having determined to crucify 
himself, he wrought a little every 
day in forming the instrument of 
his torture, aud provided himself 
with the necessary articles of nails, 
ropes, bands, the crown of thorns, 
&c. As he foresaw that it would 
be extremely difficult to fasten 
himself securely upon the cross, 
he made a net of small cords capa- 
ble of supporting his weight, in 
case he should happen to disengage 
himself frou it. The net he se- 
cured at bottom, by fastening it 
in a knot at the lower extremities 
of the perpendicular beam, a little 


below the bracket designed to sup- 
port his feet, and the other end 
was stretched to the extremities of 
the transverse spar which formed 
the arms of the cross, so that it 
had the appearance, in front, of a 
purse turned upside down. Frem 
the middle of the upper extremity 
of the net, thus placed, proceeded 
one rope, and from the point at 
which the two spars forming the 
cross intersected each other, a se- 
cond rope proceeded, both of which 
were firmly tied to a beam in the 
inside of the chamber, immediately 
aboye the window, of which the 
parapet was very low; and the 
length of these ropes was just suf- 
ficient to allow the cross to rest 
horizontally upon the floor of the 
apartment. 

These cruel preparations being 
ended, Matthew proceeded to crown 
himself with thorns, of which two 
or three pierced the skin which 
coyers the forehead. Next, witha 
white handkerchief bound round 
his loins and thighs, he covered 
the place ie occupied by 
the parts of which he had deprived 
himself, leaving the rest of his 
body bare. Then, passing his legs 
between the net and the cross, 
seating himself upon it, he took 
one of the nails destined for his 
hands, of which the point was 
smooth and sharp, and, introduc 
ing it into the palm of the left, 
he drove it, by striking its head on 
the floor, until the half of it had 
appeared through the back of the 
hand, He now adjusted his feet 


,to the bracket which had been pre- 


pared to receive them, the right 
over the left, and taking a nail, 
five French inches and a half long, 
of which the point was also polish- 
ed and sharp, and placing it on the 
upper foot with his left hand, he 
drove it with a mallet, which he 
held in his right, until he not only 
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penetrated both his feet, but en- 
tering the hole prepared for. it in 
the bracket, made its -way so far 
through the tree of the cross, as to 
fasten the victim firmly to it. He 
planted the third nail in his right 
hand as he had managed with re- 
gard to the left, and having bound 
himself by the middle to the per- 
pendicular of the cross by a cord, 
which he had previously stretched 
under him, he set about inflicting 
the wound in the side with a cobler’s 
knife, which he had placed by hin 
for this operation. It did not occur 
to him, however, at the moment, that 
the wound ought to be in the right 
side, and not in the left, and in the 
cavity of the breast, and not of the 
hy pocondre, towards the internal an- 
gle ofthe abdominal cavity, without, 
however, injuring the parts which 
this cavity contains, Whether fear 
checked his hand, or whether he 
intended to plunve the instrument 
to a great depth by avoiding the 
hard and resisting parts, it is not 
easy to determine ; but there were 
observed in the neighbourhood of 
the wound, several scratches across 
his body, which scarcely divided 
the skin. My own opinion is, that 
he had scratched his side in this 
manner, when probing for a place 
that would present no obstacles to 
his knife,—which, according to 
Matthew Lovatt, represented the 
spear of the passion. 

These bloody operations being 
concluded, it was now necessary, 
in order to complete the execution 
of the- whole plan which he had 
conceived, that Matthew should 
exhibit himself upon the cross to 
the eyes of the public ;—and he 
realized this part of it in the follow- 
ing way. The cross was laid hori- 
zontally on the-floor, its lower ex- 
tremity resting upon the parapet 
of the window, which, I have al- 
ready said, was very low ; 80 rais- 
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ing himself, by pressing upon the 
points of his fingers (for the nails 
did not allow him to use his whole 
hand, either opened or closed), he 
made several springs forward, un- 
til the portion of the cross which 
was protruded over tie parapet, 
overbalancing what was within the 
chamber, the whole frame, with 
the poor fanatic upon it, darted 
oyt at the window, and remained 
suspended outside of the house, by 
the ropes which were secured to 
the beam in the inside. In this 
predicament, Lovat stretched his 
hands to the extremities of the 
transverse beam which formed the 
arms of the cross, to insert the 
nails into the holes which had been 
prepared for them ; but whether it 
was out of his power to fix both, or 
whether he was obliged to use the 
right in some concluding opera- 
tion, the fact is, that when he was 
seen by the people who passed in 
the street, he was suspended under 
the window, with only his left hand 
nailed to the eross, while his right 
hung parallel to his body, on the 
outside of the net. It was then 
eight o’clock in the morning.* As 
soon as he was perceived, some hus 
mane people ran up stairs, disen- 
gaged him from the cross, and put 
him to bed, A surgeon of the 
neighbourhood was called, who 
plunged his feet into water, intro- 
duced tow, by way of caddis, into 
the wound of the hypocondre, 
which he assured them did not 
penetrate into the cavity, and, after 
having preseribed some cordial, in- 
stantly took his departure. 

Dr. Ruggieri himself was the 
person who next saw him, and, 
under his superintendance, he re- 
covered from his self-inflicted 
wounds. It was perfectly ascer- 
tained from examination, that the 
nails had entered by the palm of 
the hand, and gone out at the 
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back, making their way between 
the bones of the metacarpus, and 
without producing any injury to 
them. The nail which wounded the 
feet had entered first the right foot 
between the second and third bones 
of the metatarsus towards their pos- 
terior extremity; then the left, 
between the first and second of the 
same bones, the latter of which it 
had laid bare and grazed. The 
wound of the hypocondte pene- 
trated to the point of the cavity, 
This wretched man, after he had 
recovered was removed to a lunatic 
hospital, where,however,he exhibited 
no symptoms of madness, except 
those which religion is apt to en- 
gender, Atintervals he would refuse 
all food, in order to mortify nature ; 
and these resolutions frequently re- 
peated, reduced him te that state 
which terminated in death, Cer- 
tainly his voluntary crucifixion, so 
far as 1 know, stands unexampled in 
the history of mankind. I remain, 
J. PHLLIMORE, 
Lewes, Jan. 14, 1815. 





On HAND-wriTINa. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

HAND-WRITING may be de- 
fined,---the result of the particular 
habit a person has of guiding his 
pen in the formation of letters and 
words, Perhaps nothing more strik- 
ingly exemplifies the force of habit, 
from the difficulty a person finds 
in disguising his own hand, or in 
imitating that of another. Not 
ouly do courts of justice rely on this 
for evidence in the most serious 
cases; but the paper credit of the 
mercantile world, and business of 
all kinds, both public and private, 
depend on it and trust to its authen- 
ticity. The marks of a good hand, 
(or handewriting) are, that it be 


easily read, and quickly written. 
Where so much is to be done, as 
little time should be lost in the 
doing as possible. In keeping ac- 
counts neatness is very desirable, 
as tending to exactness and ready 
comprehension: but, except in 
cases wherein notice is to be attract- 
ed by ornament, all flourishing 
becomes incumbrance, There is 
much of this in the handwriting of 
most people.—Schoolmasters wish 
to shew off their art; and, in conse- 
quence, their scholars are taught 
to waste much time, and spoil a 
great deal of paper by the long tops 
and tails of their letters, 
and form of the characters should 
be such, and.no larger, than what 
most easily join to each other, pre- 
serving at the same time the requi- 
site distinetness. In this the fault 
of most people, in setting their 
letters along the line at too great a 
distance, ought to be avoided. The 
less space te be passed over, the 
quicker will bethe progress. About 
half the small letters in the alphabet 
have tops or tails, or both. All the 
capitals rise above the body of the 
small ones, aud some stretch also 
below. If the capitals, tops, and 
tails proceeded no further above ot 
below than through aspace no more 
than equal to the size of the bodies 
of the small letters, a person so 
doing would write that in half the 
time which another would take who 
flourishes his capitals, tops, and 
tails in the usual way, two or three 
times longer than they need to be, 
This i¢ submitted as a hint for 
reform in hand-writing. 

It were a thing much to be wished 
that a new set of characters were to 
be invented, of the simplest forms 
possible, compatible with distinct- 
ness ; the least complicated to stand 
for the letters which most often 
recur, Accerdihg to the printers’ 
grammars, they stand in the follew- 
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ing order:—e comes oftenest ito 
use; then i, t, a, n, o, h, s, r, d, |, 
u, m, f,¢, ys b, p» g, W, v k, Jj, q5 
x, z, &c. in a train as here men- 
tioned. By a careful adoption of 
straight lines and curves, placed 
perpendicularly, horizentally, and 
sloping to right and left, the most 
frequently recurring characters 
might be simply expressed, leaving 
the combinations to represent those 
wich come seldom into use. Sup- 
pose,—a straight perpendicular line; 
a straight horizontal line; a straight 
line, sloping from mght to left; a 
straight line, sloping from left to 
right; an upright curve, concave 
towards the left; an upright curve, 
concave towards the right; ‘an hori- 
zontal curve, concave upwards; the 
same downwards; a curve sloping 
from right to left, concave upwards ; 
the same downwards; a curve slop- 
ing from left to right, concave up- 
wards; the same downwards; two 
curves joined, or a cypher; a per- 
endicular line with a loop at the 

ttom on the left side; the same 
on the right side; the same at the 
top on the left side; the same on 
the right side; a straight line, 
sloping from right to left, with a 
loop at the bottom on left side ; 
the same on the right side; the 
same at the top, left side; thesame 
at the right side; a straight line, 
sloping from left to right, with a 
loop at the bottom on the left side; 
the same on the right side; the 
same, with a loop at the top on the 
left side ; the same on the right side; 
straight lines, horizontal and per- 
pendicular, crossed; the same slop- 
ing from right to left, and from 
left to right, crossed, 

The reader by arranging the }et- 
ters in the order noted ; and putting 
the marks respeetively under them, 
May try afew words by the new 
eharacters, and judge of the pros- 
pects of utihty, ae habit shall 


have rendered the use of them easy ° 
Short-hand writers seem to have 
gone on a similar plan, 

I remain, &c. 


Jan, 4, 1815, w.D. 


oo 


A Cuerican Epistxe. 
To the Editor ofthe New Universal 
Magazine. 
Srr, 

THE foltowing classical jeu-d'es- 
prit you will,doubtless,think worthy 
of a place in your valuable miscel- 
lany. It was written many years ago, 
by a member of the church, who is 
still living, and who very probably 
has forgotten this effusion of his 
pen: he need not, however, be 
ashamed of it. The occasion which 
excited his satirical vein, was when 
the curates had some little addition 
granted them; and, 1 believe, 
on that, or some other occasion, a 
considerable number had the hos 
nour of dining with the king. As 
a harmless banter, it will amuse 
many of your readers, 

T remain, 
Oxford, Your constant reader, 
January, 1815, CLERICUS, 


Joannis Fratris Epistola seriv-comica 
ad Curatos prandentes apud Regem. 


Salvete vos Curati 
Ad prandium quet utati 
Et ordine numerati ; 

Sit vobis exultatio 
Sit larga compotatio 
Et ingens acclamatio. 


Hic annus est inirabilis 
Hec etas est amabilis 
Et semper memorabilis. 
En nostra stat crumena 
(Dum loquar saltat vena) 
Favente Jove, pleia. 


Bx auro nam conflati 
Viginti Georgii nati 
Stipendio nostro dati: 

Sit procul parsimonia 
Cum miser& querimoni& 
Dum scatet alimonia. 
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Noo amplius tristi more 
Dengendum cum Pistore 
Vel Lanio et Uxore ; 

Que sinu vagitantem 

d prandiuin fert infantem 
ntirdum et cacantem. 


Jam Lari nostro locus 
Jam suus cuique focus. 
Festivus—atque jocus; 

Curato triuinphante, 
Et mansam occupante, 
Rectore lachrymante, 


Ast cauté procedendum 
Nec lantrus est edendum, 
Nec largius est bibendum, 

Annona num est cara 
Tributa sunt amara, 

Et fides nostra rara, 


Qui fundit modo levi, 
Praudebit parcé brevi 
In carcere novo *Cleri. 
Vos moniti cavete, 
Vos modice gaudete, 
Nec nimium indulgete. 


Ancillum tu ridentem, 
Et dulciter loqoentem, 
Et beilé incedentem ; 
Terete non sine Sura, 
Cui pectora haud dura, 
Largita est natura. 


Mi frater, si parabis 
Me judice errabis, 
Fortassis et peceabis. 

Quzrenda est annosa 
Que si sit ebriosa 
Et furti studiosa, 


Sit duplex tibi Clavie 
Ne vini fiat gravis 
Jactura, et insuavis. 

Sint bené casti mores, 
Sinistri ne rumores, 

Vos tradant extra fores. 


Nec uxor est tractanda 
Nec vidua exoranda, 
Nec virgo est tentanda. 
Non vestrfiin est amare, 
Pudorem sed servare, 
Et Libris operam dare; 


* Gloucester, 


Ut docti evadatis, 


Ut patris per legatis, - 


Et suntmam acquinatis. 
Nunc pretu spem ditati, 

Vos vivite beati, 

Ast matri non ingrati. 


Nec Baccho est litandum, 
Nec veneri libandum, 
Nec Tallyho ! clamandum 
Orate !—preedicate 
Errantes reclamate 
Sectarios refutate. 


Precipué trementes 
Gulerum nec moventes 
Nec decimas solventes. 

Jam cesso :—vos prandete 
Et Cyathis gaudete 
Joannem et ridete. 


Monachus ridens, 
Excell4 mef dabum. 





An Account of King Charles the 
Second’s Escape from the battle of 
Worcester, till his landing m 
France,dictated to Samuel Pepys, 
Esq. (Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty) by the King himself: at 
the request of the Duke of York, 
taken down in short hand by Mr. 
Pepys, on Sunday, Oct. 3, and 
Tuesday, Oct. 5, 1680; and af- 
terwards transcribed by him at 
length. 


[The following curious narrative has 
been forwarded tous by an esteemed cer- 
respondent. It is copied from one taken 
from the original M.3. in Mr. Pepys’ li- 
brary, given to Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. ] 


AFTER that the battle was se 
absolutely lost as to be beyond 
hope of recovery, I began to think 
of the best way of saving myself ; 
and the first thought that came into 
my head was that if I possibly 
could, I would get to London as 
soon, if not sooner, than the news 
of our defeat could get there; and 


it being near dark, I talked with 
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some, especially with my Lord Ro- 
chester, (then Wilmot,) about their 
opinions, which would be the best 
way for me to escape, it being im- 
possible, as 1 thought, to get back 
into’ Scotland. I found them 
mightily distracted, and their opi- 
nions different very much of the 
possibility of getting to Scotland, 
but not one agreeing with mine for 
going to London, save my Lord 
Wilmot; and the truth is, I did not 
impart my design of going to Lon- 
don to any but my Lord Wilmot. 
But we had such a number of 
beaten men with us (of the horse) 
that I strove, as soon as ever it was 
dark, to get from. them; and 
though I could not get them to 
stand by me against the enemy, I 
could not get rid of them, now I 


had a mind to it. 


So we, (that is, my lord duke of 
Buckingham, Luderdale, Derby, 
Wilmot, Tom Blake, duke Darey, 
and several others of my servants) 
went along northward towards Scot- 
land; and at last we got about 
sixty that were gentlemen and offi- 
cers, and slipt away out of the high- 
road that goes to Lancashire, and 
kept on to the right hand, letting 
all the beaten men go along the 
great road. And ourselves not 
knowing very well which way to go, 
for it was then too late for us to get 
to London on horseback, ridiug then 
directly for it; nor could we do it, 
because there was yet many people 
of quality with us that I could not 
get rid of. So we rode through a 
town short of Wolverhampton, be- 
tween that and Worcester, and went 
through. There being a troop of 
the enemy’s there that mght, we 
rode very quietly through the town, 
they having nobody to watch, nor 
they suspecting us no more than we 
did them, which I learnt afterwards 
from a country fellow. We went 
that night about twenty-five miles, 


to a place called Winte Lady, hard 
by Tong castle, by the advice of 
Mr. Gifford, where we stopt and got 
some little refreshment of bread 
and cheese, such as we could get, it 
being just beginning to be day. 
This White Lady’s was a private 
house that Mr. Gifford, who was a 
Shropshire man, had told me be- 
longed to honest people that lived 
thereabouts; aud just as we came 
thither, there came in a country 
fellow that told us there was 3,000 
of our horse hard by Tong castle, 
upon the heath, all in disorder, 
under David Lesely, and some other 
of the general officers; upon which 
some of the people of quality that 
were with me, were very anxious 
that I should go to him, and endea- 
vour to get into Scotland, which I 
thonght was absolutely impossible, - 
knowing very well that the country 
would all rise upon us, and that the 
mev who had deserted me when 
they were in good order, would not 
stand to me when they had been 
beaten. This made me take the 
resolution of putting myself inte 
disguise, and endeavouring to get 
on foot to London in a country fel- 
low’s habit, with a pair of ordinary 
grey cloth breeches, and lethern 
doublet, and a green jerkin, which 
I took in the house of White Ladies. 
I also cut my hair very short, and 
flung my cloaths into a privy house, 
that nobody might see that any 
body had been stripping themselves, 
1 acquainted none with my resolu- 
tion of going to London but my lord 
Wilmot, they all desiring me not to 
acquaint them what I intended to 
do, because they knew not what they 
might be forced to confess; on 
which consideration, they all with 
one voice begged me not to tell 
them what I intended to do; (soall 
the persons of quality, and officers, 
who were with me, except my lord 
Wilmot, with whom a place was 
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agreed upon for meeting at Loudon 
if we escaped, and who endeavoured 
to go on horse-back, in regard, as I 
think, of his being too big to go on 
foot) were resolved to go and join 
the 3,000 horse, thinking to get 
away with them to Scotland. But 
as I did before believe, they were 
not marched more than six miles, 
after they got to them, but they 
were routed by a single troop of 
horse ; which shews my opiuion was 
not wrong in not sticking to men 
who had run away. As soon as I 
was disguised, I took with me a 
country fellow, whose name was 
Richard Penderell, whom Mr. Gif- 
ford had undertaken to answer for 
to be an honest man; he was a 
Roman Catholic, and I chose to trust 
them, becauseI knew they had hid- 
ing-holes for priests, that I thought 
I might make use of in case of need, 
I was no sooner gone (but the next 
morning after the battle, and broad 
day) out of the house with this 
country fellow, but being in a great 
wood, I set myself at the edge of the 
wood, near the high-way that was 
there, the better to see who came 
after us, and whether they made 
any search after the runaways; I 
immediately saw a troop of horse 
coming by, which I conceived to be 
the same troop that broke our 3,000 
horse. But it did not look likea 
troop of the army’s, but of the 
militia; for the fellow before it did 
not look at all like a soldier. In 
the wood I staid all day, without 
meat or dyink, and by great good 
fortune it rained all the time, which 
hindered them, as I believe, from 
coming into the wood to search for 
men that might be fled thither; 
and one thing isremarkable enough, 
that those with whom I have since 
spoke, of them that jomed with the 
horse upon the heath, did say, that 
it rained Jittle or nothing with 
them all the day, but only in the 





wood where | was, this contribut- 
ing to my safety. As I was in the 
wood, I talked with the fellow 
about going to London, and asking 
him many questions about what 
gentlemen he knew, I did not find 
that he knew any one of quality in 
the way towards London; and the 
truth is, my mind changed as I la 

in the wood, as I resolved to think 
of another way of making my 
escape, which was, to get over the 
Severn into Wales, and get either 
to Swansea, or some other of the 
sea-port towns that I knew had 
commerce with France, to the end 
that | might get over that way, as 
being a way that I thought none 
would suspect my taking; besides 
that, 1 remember several honest 
gentlemen that were of my ac- 
quaintance in Wales. So tnat 
night, as soon as it was dark, Rich. 
Penderell and I took our journe 

on foot towards the Severn, intend- 
ing to pass over at a ferry half way 
between Shrewsbury and Bridg- 
north ; but as we were going in the 
night, we came by a mill, where I 
heard some people talking (mem’d 
that I had got some bread 
and cheese the night before at one 
of the Penderell’s houses, I not 
going in) and as we conceived it 
was ubout twelve or one o’clock at 

night, and the couutry fellow de- 

sired me not to answer if any body 

should ask me any questions, be- 

cause I had not got the accent of 
the country: but as we came to 

the mill we could see the miller, as 

I believe, sitting at the mill-door, 

he being in white cloaths; it being 

a very dark night, he called out: 

Who goes there? Upon. which 

Richard Penderell answered, Neigh- 

bours going home, or some such 

like words; whereupon the miller 

cried out, If you be neighbours, 
stand, or else I'll knock you down ; 
upon which, we believing there was 
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company ‘in the house, the fellow 
bid me follow him close, and he run 
to a gate that went up a dirty lane, 
up a hill, and opening the gate the 
miller cried out, Rogues, rogues, 
and thereupon some men came out 
of the mill after us, who I believe 
were soldiers. So we fell a run- 
ning, both of us up the lane, as 
long as we c’d run, it being very 
deep and very dirty, till at last I bid 
him leap over a hedge and lye still, 
to hear if any body followed us, 
which we did, and continued lying 
down upon the ground about half 
an hour,when hearing nobody come, 
we continued our way over to the 
village upon the Severn, where the 
fellow told me there was an honest 
gentleman, oue Mr. Woolf lived in 
that town, where I might be in great 
safety, for that he had hiding-holes 
for priests. Bat I c’d not go on 
till | knew a little of his mind, we- 
ther he w'd receive so dangerous a 
guest as me, and therefore stayed in 
a field under a hedge, by a great 
tree, commanding him not to say it 
was I, but only to ask Mr. Woolf 
wether he w’d receive an English 
yentleman, a person of quality, to 
hide him all the next day, till we 
e'd travel again by mght, for I durst 
not go but by night; Mr. Woolf, 
when the country “fellow hhd told 
him that it was one that had escaped 
from the battle of Worcester, said, 
that for his part it was so dangerous 
a thing to harbour any body that 
was known, thut he w’d not venture 
his neck for any man, unless it wus 
for the king himself: upon which 
R’d Pénderell very indiscreetly, and 
without my leave, told him him it 
was1; upon which Mr. Woolf re- 
ply’d, he sh’d be very glad to ven- 
ture all he had in the world to 
secure me. Upou which R’d Pen- 


derell came and told me what he 
had done, at which I was a little 
troubled, but then there was tio 


remedy, the day being just coming 
on, and I must either venturé that, 
or run some greater danger. So I 
came into the house a back way, 
where [ found Mr. Woolf, an old 
gentleman, who told me he was very 
sorry to see me there, because there 
was two company’s of the militia 
foot at that time inarms in the town, 
and keept a guard at the ferry, to 
examine every body that came that 
way, in expectation of catching 
some that might be making their 
escape that way, and that he durst 
not put me into any of the hiding 
holes of his house, because they had 
been discovered, and consequently 
if any search sh’d be made, they 
w’d certainly repair to those holes 5 
and that therefore, I had no other 
way of security, but to go into his 
barn, and there lye behind his corn 
and hay, So after he had given us 
some cold meat that was ready, wey 
without making any bustle in thé 
house, went and lay in the barn all 
the next day ; when, towards even- 
ing, his son, who had been a prtis 
soner at Shrewsberry,an honest man, 
who had been released and came 
home to his father’s house, and as 
soon as ever it began to be a little 
darkish, Mr. Woolf and his sor 
brought us some meat into the 
barn, and there we discoursed with 
them wether we might safely get 
over the Severn into Wales, which 
they advised me by no means to ads 
venture upon, because of the strict 
guards that were kept all along the 
Severn, where any passage c’d bé 
found, for preventing any body’s 
escaping that way into Wales. Upon 
which, I took a resolution of going 
that night the same way back again 
to Penderell’s house, where I knew 
I sh’d hear some news whut was be- 
come of my l’d Wilmot, and resolved 
again upon going to London, 86 
we set Otit a8 soon as it was dark, 
but as we came by the mill again, 
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we had no mind to be questioned a 
second. time there, and therefore 
asked Ric’d Penderell if he e’d 
swim or no, and how deep the ri- 
ver was, he told me it was a scurvy 
river, not easy to be passed in all 
places, and that he could not swim. 
So I told him that y’e river, being 
but a little one, I w’d undertake to 
help him over, upon which we went 
over some closes to the river side, 
and entering the river first to see 
whether I myself could go over, 
who knew how to swim, found it 
was but a little above my middle, 
and thereupon taking Rich’d Pen- 
derell by the hand, I helped him 
over. Which being done, we went 
on our way to one of the Penderell’s 
brother’s, (his house being not far 
from White Ladies) who had been 

uide to my I'd Wilmot, and we 
Believed by that time might be 
come back again. For my I'd 
Wilmot intended to go to London 
upon his own horse. When I came 
to this house, I enquired where my 
I'd Wilmot was, it being now towards 
morning, and having travelled these 
two nights on foot. Penderell’s bro- 
ther told me he bad conducted him 
to a very honest gentleman’s house, 
one Mr. Whitgrave’s, not far from 
Woolverhampton, a Roman Catho- 
lic; I asked him what news, he told 
me there was one major Carles in the 
house, who was that country man, 
whom I knowing, he having been 
a major in our army, and having 
made his escape thither, a Roman 
Catholic also, I sent for him into 
the room where I was; and consult- 
ing kim what we sh’d do the next 
day, he told me that it w’d be dan- 
gerous for me either to stay in that 
house, or to go into the wood, (there 
being a great wood hard by Bosco- 
bell,) that he knew but one way how 


to pass the next day, and that was, . 


to get upinto a great oak in a pretty 
plain place, where we might see 


round about us, for theenemy would 
certainly search all the wood for 
people that had made their escape, 
Which proposition of his, I approv- 
ing, we (that is to say Carles and 1) 
went and carried up some victuals, 
for the whole day, viz. some bread, 
cheese, and small beer, aud nothing 
else, and got up into a great oak 
that had been lopt some three or 
four years ago, and bemg grown 
out again very bushy and thick, 
could not be seen through, and here 
we stayed all the day ; and I having 
in the mean time sent Penderill’s 
brother to Mr. Whitgrave’s, to know 
whether my Lord Wilmot was there 
or no, and had word brought me 
that night that my lord was there ; 
that there was a very secure hiding 
hole in Mr, Whitgrave’s house, and 
that he desired me to come thither 
to him. (Memorandum) that whilst 
we were in the tree we saw seldiers 
going up and down in the thickest 
ofthe wood, searching for persons 
that had escaped, we seeing them 
now and then peep out of the wood. 
That night, Rich’d Penderell and I 
went to Mr. Whitgrave’s, about se- 
ven miles off, where I found the 
gentleman of the house and an old 
grandmother of his, and father 
Hudlestone, who had then the care 
of bringing up two young gentle- 
men, who I think were sir John 
Preston and his brother, they being 
boys. Here I spoke with my I'd 
Wilmot, and sent him away to Col. 
Lane’s, about five or six miles off, 
to see what means c’d be foundMor 
my escaping towards London; who 
tuld my I'd, after some consultation 
thereon, that he had a sister that 
lad a very fair pretence for going 
hard by Bristol to a cousin of her’s, 
that was married to Mr. Norton, 
who lived two or three miles beyond 
Bristol, on the Somersetshire side, 
and she might carry me there as her 
man, and from Bristol I might find 
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shipping to get out of England. So 
the next night I went away to Col. 
Lane’s where | changed my. cloths 
into a little better habbit, likea 
serving man, being a kind of grey 
cloth snit, and the next day Mrs. 
Lane and I took our journey towards 
Bristol, resolving to lye at a place 
called Long Marston, in the vale 
of Evesham. But we had not gone 
two hours on our way, but y’e mare 
1 rode on cast a shoe, so we were 
forced to ride to get another shoe 
at a scattering village whose name 
begins with something like Long—, 
and as | was holding my horse’s 
foot, I asked the smith, What 
news? he told me there was no 
news since that good news (that he 
knew of) of the beating those rogues 
the Scots. I asked him, were there 
none of the English taken that 
joined with the Scots ? he answer- 
ed, that he did not hear that that 
rogue Charles Stuart was taken, 
bunt some of the others were taken, 
but not Charles Stuart. 1 told him 
that if that rogue was taken, he de- 
served to be hanged more than all 
the rest, for bringing in the Scots, 
Upon which he-said, I spoke like 
an honest man; and so we parted. 
Here it is to be noticed, that we had 
in company with us Mrs, Lane’s 
sister, who was married to one 
Mr. — » she being then going 
to my lord Paget’s, hard by Wind- 
sor, so we were to part, as accord- 
ingly we did, at Stratford upon 
Avon. 

But a mile before we came there, 
we spied upon the way a troop of 
horse, whose riders were alighted, 
and their horses eating some grass 
by the way-side, staying there, as I 
thought, while their muster-master 
was providing their quarters. Mrs. 
Lane’s sister’s husband, who went 
along with us as far as Stratford, see- 
ing this troop of horse just in our 
way, said, that for his part he would 

Vou. I, January, 1814, 





not go by them, tor he had been 
once or twice beaten by some of the 
parliament soldiers, and he would 
not run the venture again. I hear- 
ing him say so, begged Mrs, Lane 
softly in her ear, that we might not 
turn back, but go on, for that the 
enemy would certainly send after 
us to enquire who we were, if they 
should see us return. But all she 
could say in the world would not 
do, but her brother-in-law turned 
quite round, and went into Strat- 
ford another way, the troop of horse 
being just then getting on horse- 
back, about twice twelve score off ; 
and, as 1 told her, we did meet the 
troop, just but in the town of Strat- 
ford. But then her brother and we 
parted, he going his way, and we 
our’s, towards Long Marston, where 
we lay at a kinsman’s, I think, of 
Mrs, Lane’s, neither the said kins- 
man, nor her brother-in-law, know- 
ing who I was. The next night we 
lay at Cirencester, and so from 
thence to Mr. Norton’s house, be« 
yond Bristol, where, as soon as ever 
I came, Mrs. Lane called the butler 
of the house (a very honest fellow, 
whose name was Pope, and served 
Tom Germayne, a groom of my 
bed-chamber, when oo a boy at 
Richmond), and bad him take care 
of Wm. Jackson, (for that was my 
name) as having been lately sick of 
an ague, whereof, she said, I was 
still weak and not quite recovered ; 
and the truth was, my late fatigues 
and want of meat had indeed made 
me look a little pale. Besides this, 
Pope had been a trooper in the 
king my father’s army, but I was 
not to be known in the house for 
any thing but Mrs. Lane’s servt. 
Mem’d that one Mr. Lassels, a cou- 
sin of Mr. Lané’s, went all the way 
with us to Col. Lane’s on horse- 
back, single, I riding before Mrs. 
Lane. Pope, the butler took great 
care of me that night, (1 not eating 
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with the servants as I otherwise 
sh’d have done upon account of my 
not being well.) The next morn- 
ing as we arose pretty early, having 
a pretty good stomach, and went 
to the buttery hatch to get my 
breakfast, where I found Pope and 
two or three other men in the room, 
and we all fell too eating bread and 
butter, to which he gave us very 
good ale and sack, and as J was set- 
fing, there, there was one that 

’d like a country fellow, sat 
just by me, who talking, gaye so 


perticnles an acc’t of the battle of 


orcester to the rest of the com- 
pany, that | concluded he must be 
one of Cromwell’s soldiers; I asked 
him, How he came to giye so guod 
an acct of that battle; he told me 
he was in y’e king’s regiment, by 
which I tho’t he meant one Col, 
King’s reg’t ; but questioning him 
further, Fr’ perceiv'd that he had 
been in my reg’t of guards, in 
major Broughton’s company, that 
was my major in the battle, L ask- 
ed him what kind of a man I was, 
to which he answered, by deserib- 
ing exactly both my cloths and my 
horse ; aud looking upon me, he 
told me that the king was at least 
three fingers taller ‘than I, upon 
which J made what haste | c’d out 
of the buttery, for fear he sh’d in- 
deed know me, as being more afraid 
when I kuew he was one of our own 
soldiers, than when I took him for 
one of the enemy’s, So Pope aud 
I went into the hall, and just as we 
came into it, Mrs, Norton was com- 
ing by thro’ it. Upon which I, 
plucking of my hat, and standing 
with it in my hand as she passed by, 
I observ’d, just as I was putting it 
off, that Pope look’d very earnestly 
in my face. But I took no notice 
of it, but put on my hat again and 
went away, walking out of the 
house into the fields. I had not 
een out half an hour, but coming 


back I went up into the chamber 
where I lay, and just as I came 
thither, Mr. Lassells came to me, 
and in a little trouble said, What 
shall we.do, I am afraid Pope 
knows you, for he says very posi- 
tively to me, that itis you; but I 
have denied it. Upon which | pre- 
sently without more ade, asked him 
whether he was an honest man or 
not, when he answered me that he 
knew him to be so honest a fellow 
that he durst trust him with his life, 
as having been always on our side ; 
I thought it better to trust him than 
go away leaving that suspicion up- 
on him, and thereupon I sent for 
Pope, and told him that 1 was glad 
to meet him there, and would trust 
him with my life asan old acquaint- 
ance ; upon which, being a discreet 
fellow, he asked what I intended 
do, for, (says he) I am extremely 
happy | know you, otherwise you 
might rau great danger in this 
house ; for the’ my master and mis- 
tress are good people, yet there are 
at this time one or two in it that are 
very great rogues, and I think I 
can be useful to you in any thing 
you will command me; upon which 
I told him my design of getting a 
ship (if possible) at Bristol, and to 
that end bade him go that very day 
immediately to Bristol, to see if 
there was any ships going either to 
Spain or France, that I might get a 
passage away in. I also told him 
that my |’d Wilmott was coming to 
meet me here, for he and I had 
agreed at Col, Lane’s, and were to 
meet this very day at Norton’s ; up- 
on which Pope told me, that it was 
most fortunate that he knew me, 
and had heard this from me, 
for if my I'd Wilmot sh’d have 
come thither, he would have been 
most certainly known to several 
people in the house, and therefore 
he w’d go, and aceordingly went 
out to meet my I'd Wilmot, a mile 
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or two from the house, carrying him 
to ati ale-house not far off, where 
he lodged him till it was dark, and 
then brought him hither by a back- 
door into miy chamber, I still pass- 
ing for a serving man ; and Lasell’s 
and I lay in one chamber, he knew- 
ing all the way who I was: so after 
Pope had been at Bristol to enquire 
for a ship, but could hear of none 
ready to depart beyond sea soouer 
than above a month; which was too 
long for me to stay thereabouts, I 
betook myself to the advising afresh 
with my I'd Wilmot and Pope, what 
was to be done, and the latter tel- 
ling me that there lived somewhere 
in that country upon the edge of 
Somersetshtre, at Trent, within two 
miles of Sherbourne, Frank Wind- 
ham, y’e knight marshall’s brother, 
who being my old acquaintance, 
and a very honest man, [ resolved 
to get to his house; buat the night 
before we were to gd away, we had 
a misfortune that might have done 
us some prejudice; for Mrs. Nor- 
ten, who was big with child, fell 
into labour and miscarried of a 
dead child, and was very ill, so 
that we could not tell how in the 
world to find an excuse for Mrs, 
Lane to leave her cousin in that 
condition ; aud indeed it was not 
safe to stay any longer there, where 
there was so great a resort of disuf- 
feeted and idle people. 
(To be continued.) 





Dr, JoHNsoN’s DELICACY. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

THE great colossus of literature, 
as Johnson is denominated, has 
been analyzed, in his intellectual 
and moral qualities, with an un- 
sparing hand, both by friends and 
enemies; but 1 do not remember 
that either the one or the other has 


adverted to the following remark- 
able instances of propriety in his 
correspondence with Mrs, Thrale; 
and, let me add, it is not the least 
remarkable part, that Mrs. Thrale 
herself thought fit to give these 
sentences to the world, In the 
two volumes of Dr. Johtison’s Leta 
ters to that lady, which she pubs 
lished in 1788, I find the following 
instructive passages. The first is in 
a letter dated Ashbourne (the resi« 
dence of his friend Dr. Taylor), July 
1775, and addressed to Mrs. Thrale. 
‘© On Thursday I came to Dr. 
Taylor’s, where I live as Il am used 
to do, and, as you know; he has 
gotten nothing new but a very fine 
looking glass and a_ bull-bitch, 
The less bull is now grown the 
bigger. But I forgot; he has 
bought old Shakespeare, the races 
hotse, for a stallion.”— , 
In another, dated from the samé 
place, Sept. 25th, 1777, is the fals 
lowing : 
‘«< Our own beds are soft enough, 
yet my master (that was the tern 
e always applied to Mr. Thrale), 
wilt tell you that one wants to be 
doing something.” — 
And in a third, dated same 
lace, Sept, 29, 1777, is the fol- 


wy 

« He, (Dr. Taylor) in his usual 
way, is very busy, getting a bull 
to his cows, and a dog to hig 
bitches. His waterfall runs ver 
well. Old Shakespeare is dead, 
and he wants to buy another hotsé 
for his mares.” 

I make no comment upon these 
extracts; but, while I express my 
astonishment that Dr. Johnson 
should so have written, it is im« 
possible not to feel greater astonish- 
ment that Mrs. Thrale should 0 
have published. 

T remain, Sir, &c. 


SCRUTATOR, 


Manchester, 
Jan. 4, 1815. 
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Remova of the Asnezs of Louts 
XVI, and Marnie ANTOINETTE. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

THE solemn and interesting cere- 
mony, which took place in Paris, 
on the 2Ist instant, of conveying 
the mouldering bones of Louis 
XVI. and his illustrious consort, to 
the cemetery of the kings of France, 
St. Denis, is familiar to most of 
your readers, from the public 
prints: but I doubt whether many 
of them will have an opportunity 
of perusing the following eloquent 
appeal upon the subject by the 
celebrated Chateaubriand. I have, 
therefore, taken the trouble to 
translate it from a Parisian journal, 
(the Journal des Debats) because | 
am anxious that it should be pre- 
served in some more substantial 
shape than the perishable columns 
of a daily newspaper. If you con- 
cur with me in opinion, your in- 
sertion of it will much oblige, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 
Strand, Jan, 23d. T. B. 
* The Zlst of January ap- 
gees: it has long been asked, 

at shall we do? What shall 
France do? Shall this day of sorrow 
still be suffered to pass without any 
mark of regret? Where are the 
ashes of Louis XVI.? What hand 
has coljected them? Had it not 
been for the piety of an obscure 
citizen, we should now hardly know 
where rest the sacred remains of 
that king who ought to repose at 
St. Denis, near Louis XII. and 
Charles the Wise. During many 
years it has been endeavoured to 
make the day of his sacrifice a day 
of rejeicing, The blindness of fac- 
tions! While they pretended to 
lift the funeral crape that covered 
our country, while they ordered 
the observance of scornful pomp, 


the citizens multiplied the testi- 


monies of their grief; every one 
wept in solitude, or performed in 
secret expiatory sacrifices. In vain 
some men called the populace to 
spectacles of abomination ; the me- 
lancholy aspect of the nation at 
large seemed to say tothem, No— 
France does not participate in your 
guilt; she takes no part either in 
your crimes or in your festivities. 

** Louis XVI. in the commence- 
ment of his reign, abolished the 
corvées *, ameliorated the different 
branches of administration, raised 
the glory of our arms at sea, and 
made the shores both of India and 
America resound with our victories, 
In the midst of the storms of the 
revolution, notwithstanding the 
heat of parties, every one was so 
persuaded of his virtues, that he 
was pronounced, with one common 
voice, the most upright man in his 
kingdom, Bowed down with the 
bitterness of affliction, laden with 
indignities, they brought him into 
Paris, preceded by the bleeding 
heads of some of his guards; they 
compelied him to live in fetters— 
to languish in misery. But I must 
not finish the recital of those dread- 
ful scenes before the royal family. 
The orphan of Louis XVI. is among 
us, and her presence alone says 
enough, Witnesses and judges— 
~ are still alive—your eyes have 

eheld how much there was of pub- 
lic sentiment —and your conscience 
will tell you how much there was 
of secret cabal—in the history of 
our misfortunes, 





* The corvée was a certain portion of 
labour and service due by the peasant or 
tenant to his lord. This labour was either 
personal, or performed by horses and oxen 
in harness. It wasa relic of feudal do- 
minion, and was one of those oppressione 
upon the subject which the mild and vir- 
tuous Louis XVI. abolished. 


————, 
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Anecdote of an Ear! of Derby. 








~ « God forbid that any of us 
should seek to disclose the guilty, 
or to feed animosities! But if we 
pretend to the virtues, we ought to 
have the courage of men: we ought, 
in imitation of ancient example, 
to have enough manliness of cha- 
racter about us, to endure the sight 
of our own faults. He who dreads 
to repent, derives no good from 
his errors. Let us then forget the 
offenders ; but let us always re- 
member the offence. Well! If, 
while we weep, some men shall 
think themselves compelled to fly 
from our tears, shall not that inno- 
cent vengeance be permitted to us ? 
Must a whole people stifle iu their 
hearts the yearnings of morality 
and religion; must they renounce 
all justice ; must they seem to ap- 
prove from conviction what they 
permitted from weakness, because 
there are some dark and shrinking 
consciences, who think the country 


tranquil only in proportion as it is 
not attentive to their stings of re- 
morse, and who substitute the voice 
of that remorse for the cry of fac- 
tion ? 

** Among all nations great crimes 
have been perpetrated ; and every 
where sacrifices have been insti- 
tuted toexpiatethem. When Agis 

rished at Lacedemon, for striv- 
ing, like Louis, to give his people 
better laws, ‘ the citizens of Sparta,’ 
says Plutarch, ‘ believed that there 
had never been committed a crime 
so cruel, so unfortunate, or so 
damnable, since the Dorians had 
inhabited the Peloponnesus,’ 

«« After the restoration of Charles 
II, in England, a statue was erected 
on the very spot where Charles I. 
had been beheaded, and the anni- 
versary of his death was appointed 
to be, in all future time, a day of 
prayer and fasting.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Rin, ce eel 


THE Earl of Derby, in the reign 
of James I. used to wear such plain 
cloaths, that he could not be distin- 
guished from the better sort ef far- 
mers ; and would often say, that 
gaudy apparel was only fit for fools 
and wanton women; for wise men 
and modest women would despise 
them. 

One day his Lordship coming to 
court, ina plain riding coat, he was, 
by one of the Scottish attendants, 
denied entrance into the Privy 
Chamber, who said to him, ** Gaffer, 
this is no place for you; the King 
has no occasion for plowmen; none 


come heré but men of quality 
and gentlemenin richhabits.” To 
which the Earl replied, that “ he 
had on such clothes as he always 
used to wear, and if the Scots 
were to doso, they would make but 
amean figure in the English court 
in their Scotch plaids and bluebon- 
nets.” The king, hearing a dis- 
pute at the chamber-door, stepped 
forward, and asked what was the 
occasion? To whom the Earl re- 
plied, ‘* Nothing, my Liege, but 
your countrymen having left their 
manners and rags behind them, 
in Scotland, neither know them- 
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selves nor their betters.”” The King, 
being angry at the affront offered 
to so great a man, said, “ My good 
Lord Derby, I am sorry for the 
abuse given you by my servant, 
and, to make your Lordship satisfac- 
tion, | will command him to be hang- 
ed, if your Lordship desire it.” The 
Earl answered, * that is too light a 
punishment to repair my honour, 
[ expect that his punishment should 
be more exemplary.’ “ Name it, 
my Lord,” said the King, ‘and it 
shall be done.” “ Why then,” said 
the Earl, “1 desire your Majesty 
would send him back to his own 
country again.” 





Classical Taste of Pope Sixtus the 
Fourth. 

Pope Sixtus IV. although he m- 
creased the Vatican collection with 
many valuable MSS. and encou- 
raged the historian Platina, by 
making him its librarian, had yet 
very little taste for learning and 
science; which the following story 
will sufficiently testify. 

Theodore Gaza, one of those li- 
terati who had fled from the barba- 
rous conquerors of Constantinople, 
presented Pope Sixtus a translation 
of Cicero’s works into the Greek 
language. The Pope, who having 
been a Cordelier full fifty years, 
enjoyed more pleasure from the 

uestions of a Duns Scotus, than 
the effusions of Tully, received the 
books coldly, cast them carelessly 
into acorner, and then ordered his 
chamberlain to give the author a 
sum by way of remuneration, which 
scarcely reimbursed him for the 
money he had expended in purchas- 
ing the parchment whereon his work 
was written. ‘* Fool that I was,” 
exclaimed the Greek in his own 
tongue, ‘‘ to think that such an ass 
had a relish for any other food than 
thistles.” | Luckily for the pro- 
verbialist, the good Pope knew 
nothing of the Greek language. 


A CURIOUS LITERARY FACT. 


Doctor's Commons, 
Monday Noon. 
Dr. Ducarel, with his compli- 
ments to Dr. Birch, leaves this 
note to acquaint him with the fol- 
lowing anecdote of Dr. Ward, 
which he had yesterday of Mr. 
Gawler, schoolmaster at Lambeth, 
late one of Professor Ward’s pu- 
pils; viz. That the said Dr. 
Ward was the author of the Dedi- 
cation, Preface, Notes, at the end, 
punctuation, &c, &c, in Pine’s Ho- 
race; and that Pine, though he 
had a large subscription to that 
work, gave Dr. Ward for all his 
pains, only the mean present of 
two copies thereof. Mr. Gawler 
had this information from Dr. 
Ward’s own mouth. 


Strength of Imagination. 


The following extraordinary fact 
was communicated in 1687 to the 
Royal Society, by Edward Smith, 
Secretary to the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Dublin. 

One Elizabeth Dooley of Kilken- 
ny, who was aged thirteen in 
January last: her mother being 
with child of her, was frightened by 
a Cow, as she was milking of her, 
thrown down, and hit on her tem-< 
ple, within an eighth of an inch of 
her eye, by the cow’s teat. This 
child has exactly, in that place, a 
piece of flesh, resembling a cow’s 
teat, about three inches in length : 
it is very red, and has a bone in the 
midst, about half the length of it ; 
it is perforated, and she weeps 
through it. When she laughs it 
wrinkles up, and contracts two 
thirds of its length, and it grows in 
proportion to the rest of her body; 
and she is as sensible there, as in 
any other parts 
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Secret Memoirs of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, written by one who never 
quitted him for fifteen Years. 
Translated from the French. 2 
Vels. 1815. 

IT is difficult to determine from 
the internal evidence of these vo- 
lumes, whether they be the au- 
thentic production of a man who 
describes what he saw, or a mere 
compilation from rumour and court 
anecdotes. Many things are told, 
which, if truly told, prove that the 
narrator must either have had re- 
markable opportunities of observing 
Buonaparte in his most unguarded 
moments, or a channel of intelli- 
gence, so that he could obtain the 
same facts from others. There are 
many considerations, however,which 
lead us to conclude, that this work 


is nothing more than a collection of 


those various tules whichwould be ne- 


cessarily floating upon the breath of 


conversation respecting such a man. 
It seems, indeed, extremely impro- 
bable that Buonaparte should have 
possessed so little discretion, as ha- 
bitually to expose himself to the 
observation of one individual for 
fifteen years, in situations that un- 
veiled all that was mean, vile and 
insignificant in his character, with- 
out once suspecting the use that 
might be made of such exhibitions. 
This obyious inconsistency, the au- 
ther endeavours to explain, by 
saying that he always maintained in 
the presence of Buonaparte, ‘a sort 
of carelessness and semi-idiotism 
which placed him above the reach 
of suspicion ;” but supposing, for a 
moment, that he could elude the 
sagacity of Buonaparte himself by 
this disguise, was it likely that he 
could be equally successful with the 


numerous spies that incessantly ho- 
vered round the tyrant ? When he 
was notin the presence of his mas- 
ter, it is to be inferred that he threw 
off his assumed idiotcy, and ap- 
peared in society according to his 
true character. Is it not then highly 
probable that this duplex homo, this 
modern Janus, would have found 
that both his faces could not save 
his single head, if the despot had 
been informed, as certainly he would 
be, that the man who had seen him 
in all those frantic excesses, in all 
those moments of dark imaginings, 
in those fits of guilty soliloquy when 
his soul spoke from his lips, was not 
80 great a fool as he thought him? 
A quick and almost intuitive per- 
ception of character, a power of 
reading the ** mind’s construction 
in the face,” was one of those fa- 
culties which have been unani- 
mously conceded to this extraordi- 
nary being by all who had oppor- 
tunities of knowing him: but if 
we credit the assertion upon which 
the authenticity of the present work 
is founded, he was for fifteen years 
the hourly dupe of one who prac- 
tised no other guile than the mere 
assumption of ‘ carelessness and 
semi-idiotism.”” 

Independently, however, of the 
little probability which there is in 
this story, we do not think that the 
contents of these volumes testify 
any peculiar opportunities of ob- 
servation ; or if such opportunities 
were really possessed by the writer, 
we Should much doubt whether he 
only assumed the semi-idiotism he 
talks of. Nothing is here told 
which might not have been commu- 
nicated by his valet-de-chambre, his 
cook, or any domestic attached to 
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his household; and many of the 
accounts have long been familiar to 
the English public. That Buona- 
parte, when opposed in any favou- 
rite project, was subject to the 
most dreadful ebullitions of rage ; 
that he frequently broke forth 
into soliloqgay when alone; that 
his smile when brooding over 
meditated mischief to mankind 
had a character of gloomy and 
sullen ghastliness in it; that, on 
the contrary, it was peculiarly af- 
fable aud engaging when pleasur- 
able emotions for a few moments, 
and but few they could be, filled his 
mind; that his language was la- 
conic, yet forceful; and that his re- 
solution once taken, was unalter- 
able, are facts connected with his 
personal history which did not re- 
quire the secret memoirs of fifteen 
years attendance upon him to dis- 
close. And yet, beyond such in- 
telligence there is no information 
contained in these volumes that can 
gratify even the most voracious and 
coarsest appetite for nevelty. Wav- 
ing all question about the accuracy 
of what is told, we contend that the 
matter itself is either unimportant, 
or that which has any interest is 
what has been already detailed in 
various pamphlets, journals, and 
histories. Nor can we refrain from 
making one observation that is irre- 
sistibly suggested by the author’s 
own account of himself, and which, 
ifa true one, proves him to have 
been a man as destitute of the com- 
mon principles of honour, as we have 
already inferred him to be of com- 
mon sense. He unblushingly avows 
that he practised every base expe- 
dient to acquire what he did ac- 
quire. If he was entrusted to fetch 
a paper from the writing-table of 
Buonaparte, he seized that oppor- 
tunity to pry into documents which 
were intended to be secret: if his 
imperial master was closeted with a 
minister, a general, or an ambas- 


sador, he played the eaves-dropper, 
and listened for incoherent and dis- 
jointed sentences which might af- 
ford him some clue to their dis- 
course; and when Buonaparte 
walked in the gardens of his palace 
with Josephine, or any confidential 
person attached to his court, this 
assiduous spy was posted at some 
window,or concealed in some corner, 
where he could discern their mo- 
tions, or overhear their conversa- 
tion. Such were his opportunities 


for knowing the private character of 


Buonaparte; opportunities created 
by his own perfidy, and which after 
all, if indeed he possessed them, 
he applied to no hetter purpose 
than compiling the meagre volumes 
now before us. 

The desire, however, to know the 
minutest actions of a man like Buo- 
naparte, and especially those ac- 
tions which unfold his character in 
momentsof solitude and retirement, 
when all the solemn plausibilities of 
majesty are laid aside, and the arti- 
ficial trappings of pomp and state 
drop off, is so great, that even such 
uninstructive anecdotes as are here 
amassed, possess a degree of in- 
terest so long as their credibility is 
unsuspected, Itis but justice to 
the author to add, that he has com- 
municated them in a style at once 
animated and impressive, and that 
his reflections are often ingenious 
and appropriate: but all the attrac- 
tions of his style, and many of the 
impressions which his thoughts are 
calculated to produce, are wholly 
effaced in the translation, than 
which we never witnessed one more 
disgraced by the multiplied errors 
of ignorance and bad taste. 

We shall now proceed to make a 
few extracts, 

The character of Josephine is 
displayed in a new light in these vo- 
lumes, where she appears us the 
guide and instructress who led her 
husband up the steep and dangerous 
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height of ambition, and at the same 
time, as his monitor, whose voice was 
always heard to check and moderate 
his progress when his evil passions 
impelled him to any thing that was 
ferocious and dishonourable, She 
took an active part in the memo- 
rable events of the 18th Brumaire ; 
and when the relentless Corsican had 
determined upon shedding the in- 
nocent blood of a descendant of the 
Great Condé, she used all her in- 

uence to avert the fatal blow, 
That influence, unfortunately, was 
too little; and the virtuous, the 
manly, the unoffending D’Enghien 
fell a victim to the restless jealousy 
and sanguinary fears of the usur- 
per. She strove in vain to awaken 
his pity, to rouse his honour, or to 
stimulate his policy : insensible to 
every thing but the prompt destruc- 
tion. of a being whose mere exist- 
ence reproached him for the power 
he swayed, he spurned the counsel 
that would at once have saved his 
victim from an immature death, and 
himself from one deep and mur- 
derous stain which no past or after 
glory could wipe out. Still, how- 
ever, though she could not shape the 
qualities of the man she. loved, to 
those honourable and virtuous pur- 
poses which captivated her own 
mind, her affection continued for 
him undiminished; she still pre- 
sided with watchful anxiety over 
his welfare; assisted bim when she 
could; and even in that, last and 
hardest struggle,. her separation 
from him to make room im the nup- 
tial bed for another wife, cheerfully 
performed thé sacrifice which his 
happiness and-safety seemed to de- 
mand,. Such .is the portrait of Jo- 
sephine, as drawn by the author of 
this work, and we ore. its ge- 
neral outline to be correct; for 
whatever vices sullied her early life, 
when she ascended the throne with 
her husband, she used her power 
Vox. I. January, 1819, 


only to promote the comfort and- 
felicity of those around her, Her 
conduct on Buonaparte’s projected 
alliance with another, is thus de- 


scribed : 


** Buonaparte, at the height of his 
glory, was, after the peace of Fried- 
land, the first monarch of Europe. 
For a long time he had been desirous 
of posterity, and Josephine despaired 
of bringing him children. More than 
once C.--- and M---. had been made 
the confidents of his disquictudes on 
this subject. ** My weakness here,” 
he said, “* is great. I know not how 
to afflict my wife, and ‘yet I feel that 
it must come to this.” The two coun- 
sellors proved to him that his scruples 
were idle; that the good of the state 
and the stability of the throne imperi- 
ously demanded his giving himself an 
heir. Buonaparte in this affair shewed 
much less of the despot than belonged 
naturally to his character. He hesi- 
tated fora long time before he could 
resolve upon the ineasure. The friend- 
ship he had for Josephine is really 
wholly inexplicable, considering the 
natural coldness of his heart. Never 
theless C---- and M---- urged him 
so closely, that at length the repudia- 
tion of Josephine was resolved on, It 
was C----who undertook first to 
sound her upon so important a matter : 
then it was that this princess displayed 
all the heroic firmuess of her character, 
Scarcely had C---- begun, when she 
stopped him; “ ’Tis idle, sir,” she 
said, ** to make use of any disguise or 
circumlocution with me: speak out 
at once. I read my fate in your coun- 
tenance. I had before some suspicion 
of it, but was willing to hope my sus. 
picions were unfounded. ‘The veil is 
now torn aside:—say to his Majesty, 
that if my fail be absolutely necessary 
for his glory, 1am ready to make the 
greatest sacrifices,” 

«¢ Buonaparte, on receiving this an-' 
swer, said, ** 1 was well assured of it : 
—she is good—ever, ever good.’* 
Orders ‘were immediately given that 
the proper documents for anoulling 
the —- should be drawn up. 
Every one knows how both the civil 
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and ecclesiastical part of the commu-, 
nity conducted themselves in this 
affair mee 
“ The Empress never permi 
herself to make the least Cottahaliid, 
to utter a single reproach. She only 
— the following letter to her hus- 


* If your Majesty have defivitively 
resolved te deprive me of the title of 
your wife, the only one of which I 
eves was proud, and im which I placed 
my whole happiness; if your glory, if 
the prosperity of the staic, depend ab- 
solutely upon this great sacrifice, | am 
ready to make it. It is not the honours 
with which you have surrou me 
that I regret: one thing alone reads 
roy heart, that I shall no longer be 
your wife, shall no longer be your 
cherished friend, the faithful depositary 
of all your cares and sorrows ;—that I 
shall no longer be able to soothe and 
console you. Who will. replace me? 
Grant, O heaven! that this young 
princess may give my husband, who 
for the last time I call so, what he has 
90 loug desired, au heir. Grant that, 
a happy wife and a tender mother, she 
may lose herself ia the interests of her 
husband, as 1 have wiv ays endeavoured 
to promote his happiuess alone. 

* Your Majesty may immediately 
give orders for the act to be drawn up 
which is to break the ties of. nature, 
and place between you and me the 
barriers of indifference.” 

Joserurns.” 

“ The Emperor was visibly much 
affected with this letter, but the emo. 
tion was fleeting. C---- was there; 
Buonaparte only said to him, ‘* Con- 
fess that this wife is enough to make 
me regret that 1 am not a Sultan.” 


We much doubt the lamentation 
which Buonaparte is made to exe 
press in the last sentence of the 
above extract, We are quite sure 
that neither his own moral prin- 
ciples, nor those of his ministers or 
courtiers would have proved any ae 

iment to his reaiizing the poly- 
ee of an eastern monereh had he 
really wished it; but, in fact, he 
was incapable of ‘love or its volup- 





tuous delights. Ambition alone sti- 
mulated him in his union with Ma- 
ria Lowisa : his val vanity was 

ratified by such an alliance, and 

is political hopes were strengthe 
ened by a connection which pro- 
mised « lineal inheritor te the throne 
he vainly fancied he had secured to 
his dynasty. Some doubt and mys-~ 
tery hang over that transaction. 
Many believe that she was the victim 
of state necessity at the critical 
juncture when her hand was de- 
manded : if so, never was the fate 
of any princess more pitiable; but 
if, as others think, and as it has been 
strongly reported, she was capti- 
vat v the military character 
of Buonaparte, which so dazzled 
her, that she alike forgot his mon- 
strous vices, and the humiliation of 
her own august house, which had 
largely contributed to his military 
renown, then she became the sa- 
crifice to her own misguided pas- 
sions, and justly incurred the penal- 
ties that have pursued her. 

We have only room for one more 
extract, and that shall be one which 
relates to the great and fortunate 
event which placed the destiny of 
France at the disposal of Buona- 
parte for many years. We allude 
to the events of the 18th Brumaire. 


“ It was after his return from 
Egypt that he began to fix my whole 
attention. Scarcely were we arrived at 
Paris, when I saw that he meditated 
some great project 5 every thing in his 


features expressed disquietude and am- 
Ndluh... Me ten.emeed of Meee 
hogan NY splendid dinner at Nalgeies, 
at whic were present ofe 
class and description, Genera! Murat, 
and Lucien Buonaparte, 

the number. After dinner t 


company retired into the drawieg- 
room, where a very warm discussion 
took place. In about balf an hour 

and Roger Ducos left the 
room; the latter with a much more 
free aud avimated air thaa the geueral. 
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They went into the garden, where they 
remained together for about twenty 
minutes. Ona sudden Madame Bona. 
parte's carriage came into the court; 
General Murat went out to receive 
her. She bad not time to give him her 
hand, but jumped hastily from the car- 
tiage. * ere is the General ?”’ 
she said, “1 donot know; he went 
out just now with Roger; but M. Lu. 
cien ishere.” ‘ Seek the General in- 
stantly ; 1 must speak to kim with- 
out delay.” I told her he was in the 
garden; she ran thither hasty. I 
went add placed myself at a windew 
‘whence I could easi q descend into the 
‘garden. I wasnot deceived in my ex- 
pectations ; Buonaparte ao sooner per- 
ceived Madame, than he quitted Roger 
Ducos, and came to mre! hier. ey 
‘weat ‘together into a ucighbouring 
walk; I saw them distinctly, Jose- 
phine spoke with eagerness; the Ge- 
weral kept walking on; she stopped 
him several times, At length they 
turned towards the house. I quitted 
my post, and met them upoa the 


** Madame Buonaparte held the left 
hand of her trasbands her countenance 
‘was extremely animated, there was in 
it I know aot what, at once dignified 
and mild; it was a pleasing mixture of 
heroism and tenderness, Buonaparte 
was pale, and looked thoughtful, but 
his eyes were turned with complacency 
towards his wife: she would not ac- 
company him inte the drawing-room, 
but retired to her own apartment. Buo- 
naparte called Reger Ducos, and beth 
rejoined the company. A _ general 
movement was thea made; the guests 


-all re-asceaded their coreaget, and re- 


turned towards the i Lucien, 
Murat, and Buenaparte alone remained ; 
Madame Buonaparte soon joined them; 
they were then im the anti-chamber, 
Perceiving Murat, * How, General,’’ 
said she, “ still bere? You do aot at- 
tend to it, Sir,” she proceeded, turni 
towards her husband: «‘ the G 
ought to be at Paris. To horse! Away 
instantly to the street of Varennes, or [ 
myself.” Murat smiled, but in 
out winutes he was in full gallop on 
his way to Paris! while the three who 
— returned inte the drawing- 


‘+ { was extremely desirous of know- 
ing what was in the wind, and since 
nothing detained me at the chateau, I 
was on the point of neunting my horse 
and going to Paris, when 1 perceived 
a party of infantry making dire«!ly to- 
wards the house. I thought it expe- 
dient to inform the General of it; he 
was scated between his wife and his 
brother. ** How,” said he, ** troops ?”* 
* Tt is nothing,” said Madame Buona- 
parte, smiling, “ your compamy are 
gone, mine are but now arriving ; it is 
a rendezvous which I have given, but 
be comforted, you ate not one toe 
mapy.” All the three then went into 
the court, where the troops ranged 
themselves in martial order, but with- 
out beat of drum. “* This is admita- 
ble,” said Madame Buenaparte to the 
captain, “ you are here, Sir, almost as 
soon as me,” ** Madam,”’ said the of- 
ficer, ** we have been ready to set out 
these four hours.” The officers accom- 
panied the General fo the drawing- 
room, aad some refreshment was given 
to the soldiers, They were a company 
of grenadiers. 

“ About nine @’clock in the evening, 
a courier arrived with dispatches for 
Baonaparte, when immediately _ he, 
with his wife and brother, set off for 
Paris, giving orders to the grenadiens 
to repair thither also, observing the 
strictest silence. The next. day, no 
business was so urgent. to me as to 
search out the cause of what I had wit- 
nessed the evening before. On the 
first day 1 could collect but feeble 
glimmerings upon the subject il was 
not till the sixth of Brumaire that the 
whole mystery was unrayelled to me," 

“ In the year IV,at the passage of the 
Miocio, Buonaparte was guilty of 
some injustice towards a young map 
who had been a fellow-student with 
him, and who then served under his 
orders. This offence the other nev 
could pardon, I cannot say how it ha 
come to his knowledge, that Buona. 
parte, with some others, were deter. 
mined, at all hazards, to change the 
form of government! He, however, 
went to director Gohier, aud im- 


parted to him his discoveries and sus, 
ns. Gohier, perceiving that the 
r wore a very serious aspect, sent 


to Moulins, desiring to 
ee G8 
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immediately. Moulins was not at 
home, nor did he and Gohier meet till 
thenextday: The latter then told him 
of the information he had received, 
when Moitlins, in the utmost astonish- 
ment, desired to see the informer. He 
svon arrived, but was destitute of any 
documents to bring in support of his 
charge. Gohier hesitated, but Mou- 
lins carried his point, and it was de. 
cided that the General should be ar- 
rested in his way from Paris to Mal- 
maison, where they knew he was to 
liave a party to dinner that day. Un- 
fortunately this resolution was not 
taken in the presence of him who had 
discovered the plot ; he was left alone, 
locked up in another room. 

“¢ Gohier urged their communicating 
the intelligence to the other directors, 
that. they might act in concert, but this 
Moulins opposed. * One of our col- 
Jeagues,”’ said he, ** is absent, and, of 
the other two, one is the intimate 
friend of Buonaparte, the other, Bar- 
ras, is his patron; bat for him this 
Corsican had tever becn known. We 
have no occasion for the assistance of 
any one: away with forms, we are alone 

rivy to the affair, let us alone act. 

othing is éasiér than to arrest the 
Geueral ; | know two men in the po- 
lice who, if supported by a dozen sol- 
diers, will readily urtdertake the husi- 
ness; theie is no cause for fear.’ ‘The 
moment ibe Geveral is made votes 
he will experience the fate of all nnsuc- 
cessful conspirators, his party will be 
atinihilated.”’ 

*« The two directors went out to- 
gether, and secured the persons to 
whom the execution of their project 
was to be intrusted. Thus far all was 
well, but when they returned to Go- 
hier’s house, the prisoner was no longer 
to be found in the room where he had 

cen shui up. He, little satisfied with 
the conduct of the directors, conceived 
himself lost, and taking advantage of 
their absence, escaped by the window. 
When the directors found that he was 

ones “* We are undoué,” exclaimed 
Routine, ‘* this fellow is a rascal sold 
to our enemies, the conspiracy is 4 
mere invention, a snare laid for us: 
they wanted to set the General, and, 
consequently, the army upon us. Let 
us haste and revoke our orders, if it be 





pot too late.” In effect the orders 
were revoked ; but one of the men who 
was to be employed in the arrest had 
previously answered a friend, who pro- 
posed their going together to the 
theatre, ‘ I cannot, | am going this 
evening upon an expedition of great 
importance ; it concerns, I believe, the 
arrest of some great personage.” 

‘¢ This proposition was repeated in 
a ‘house where Madame Buonaparte 
happened to be, who, without any 
other clue, immediately conjectured 
that her husband might be the person 
alluded to. As a prudent wife her at. 
tention was instantly directed to saving 
him, if he was, indeed, the person in- 
tended. The guard of the legislative 
body she knew sided with him, and she 
secured some of the principal officers, 
without, however, saying in what she 
had occasion for them. She saw Co- 
lonel Perrin: I know not what she 
said to him, but he promised to send 
a company of grenadiers to Malmaison, 
if she would insure his having subse- 
quently. an order to that effect from 
General Murat. This she promised, 
and the promise was faithfully perform- 
ed; hence arose the visit of the come 
patty of grenadiers already mentioned 
as coming, on the second of Brumaire, 
to Malmaison. This excellent wife 


‘had besides collected a number of her 


husband's friends at the house of a 
meniber of the Council of Ancients, in 
the street of Varennes, 1t was thither 
that General Murat hastened, to be in 
readiness to give any new orders, 

* While these precautions, to avert 
the apprehended danger of her husband, 
were taken by Madame Buonaparte, 
Motlinge and Gohier did not remain in- 
active; they had the address to ordera 
rich Hamburgher, who was at Parison 
commercial business, to be arrested, 
under the pretence that he was sus- 
pected of carrying on a correspondence 
with the enemies of: France. This 
affair was so well conducted, that 
the same evening Madame Buonaparte 
acknowledged ‘that she had been 
alarmed without reason. The most 
¢urious part of the transaction is, that 
both parties sincerely believed they had 
been deceived in their conjectures. It 
was not, indeed, till a long time after 
that I was fully convinced of so curious 
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a fact, as that ap intention of arresting 
Buonaparte bad existed inthe minds of 
two of the directors, ouly a forinight 
before his triumph; for this epithet 
may justly be given lo the ever memo- 
rable eighteeuth of Brumaire.” 


Upon the whole, though we are 
far frorn considering this work as 
possessing any very high claims to 
notice for the originality of its de- 
tails, we may still recommend it 
with contidence as containing a va- 
riety of particulars not wholly desti- 
tute of interest. 


er eee 


Histoire de la Campagné de 1814. 
Par M. Alphonse de Beauchamp. 
Qtom. Paris, 1815, 


M, DE BEAUCHAMP has here 
produced a very interesting work re- 
lative toa penod which will form a 
memorable e,ovh in the history of 
the world. We have not space to 
analyze its multifarious contents ; 
but we can safely «affirm that, they 
will equall, delight and instruct the 
reader. The author is -alveady 
known to the public, by his His- 
toire de la Guerre dé la Venilée et 
des Chouans ; and as he writes with 
peculiar animation of style, anda 
careful reference to authentic facts, 
his Jubonrs assume something of 
the dignity as well as the elegance 
of historical composition. We have 
only room for the following extract, 
describing the proceedings of a 
council of state held by Buonaparte 
after his returu from the disastrous 
campaign of Saxony. 

** On his return to Paris (Nov. 9, 
1813,) he assembled an extraordi- 
nary council of state which was held 
on the, Lith, Even his courtiers 
were impatient to behold the coun- 
tenance of the humiliated con- 
queror. The members of the coun- 
cil were admitted into his presence. 
To escape the embarrassment of a 


first interview, Napoleon, suddenly 
and roughly, addressed himself to 
the Governor of the Bank, and bit- 
terly complained of measures which, 
at a critical moment,’ saved that 
éstablishinent, and restored public 
credit. He continued’ ‘speaking 
without allowing the governor time 
to reply, reiterating the same ideas 
in precisely the same terms,mingled 
with expressions of the anost in- 
sulting contempt. 

** At length ‘he ceased talking 
and the counsellors of state passed 
into the council chamber, The sit- 
sting was opened by reading a finan- 
cial decree, passed without the sanc 
tion of the legislative body, which, 
however, was convoked for the 2d of 
December. The decree passed: with- 
out opposition: but after an inci« 
dental discussion, during which Na- 
poieon uttered a variety of contra- 
dictory aud even absurd opinions, he 
said, ‘* the contribution;has! no li- 
mits: ,it generally intplies..only a 
fifth; but it, may, according to exie 
yencies amount toa fourth, a third, 
and even a half. No: the contri- 
bution has no limits: if there be 
any/law that says otherwise, it is a 
bad law.” 

“After this decree, the projet of 
a senatus consultum was read for 
placing at the disposal’ of the mi- 
nister at war 300,000 men, to be 
taken ‘from the old conscriptions 
which had been solemnly absolved 
and exhausted. A dead silence pre- 
vailed throughout the assembly,and 
for the first time, when his flatterers 
were interrogated, they remained 
dumb.. One of the members, how- 
ever, uttered these words: Sire— 
the safety of the Empire. Another, 
in speaking upon the projet, blam- 
ed the expression, invaded fron- 
tiers, as one calculated to excite 
alarm. ‘ What?’ exclaimed Na- 


poleon, ‘ It is best that the whole 
Is not 


truth should be told here, 









































THE MUSES’ BOWER. 
Se en 
Miss and the Butterfly. 
Wellington in the South? Do not 
the Russians threaten the North? 
Do not the Austrians and Bavarians 
threaten the East ? Wellington is in 
France | What a disgrace! and the 
inhabitants have riot risen in a body 
to expel Him !’ 
 < All my allies have deserted 
me! The Bavarians betrayed me! 
Did they not come upon my rear to 
cut off my retreat? But they were 
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France.’ ‘ Sire,’ said a counsellor, 
* ancient France must remain to us.’ 
‘ And Holland?’ replied Napoleon 
immediately, ‘ If 1 must abandon 
Holland, I would rather give her up 
to the sea. Counsellors, there must 
be vigour: every one must,march, 
You are fathers of families; you ate 
chiefs of the nation : it is you who 
must give the impulse, They talk 
of peace; I do not understand that 


massacred? No! Not a word of 
peace till I have burned Munich! 
A, triumvirate is formed in the 
North, the same as partitioned Po- 
land. No peace till it is broken and 
destroyed. I demand 300,000 men. 
I will form a camp of 100,000 at 
Bourdeax, a similar one at Lyons, 
and anether at Metz. With the 
preceding levy, and the army re- 
maining, I shall have a million of 
men: but I must have able men; 
none of those young conscripts to 
encumber my hospitals, or die upon 


word peace, when every quarter 
should resound with cries for war.’ 
* After these words, uttered in a 
rapid and disordered manner, the 
projet for calling out the 300,000 
men was adopted witheut any oppe- 
sition, Napoleon then broke up the 
sitting, and the counsellors retired 
agitated by various sentiments.” 
Many other interesting extracts 
might be made from these volumes, 
did our prescribed limits permit of 
them; but we strongly recommend 
the work to all who wish for accu- 


the roads, I cannot reckon upon rate information upon the events of 
any but the inhabitants of ancient the last year, 
ee 
THE MUSES’ BOWER. 
te amen 
Miss and the Butterfly. The birds rejoicing round appear 


A TENDER Miss, whom mother’s cave 
Bred up in wholesome country air, 
Far from the follies of the town, 
Alike untaught to smile or frown; 
Her ear unue'd to flatt’ry’s praise, 
Unknown in woman’s wicked ways ; 
Her tongue from modish tattle free, 
Undipp’d in scandal and bohea ; 
Her genuine form and native — 
Were strangers to a peer 
Nor cards she dealt, nor fi fan, 
And valu’ aot ville or man ; 
But simple fiv’d just as you koow 
Miss Cloe did—some weeks ago. 
~ As how the pretty innocent 
Watk’d forth to taste the early scent, 
She tripp’d about the murm’ring stream, 
That oft hari lull’d ber thoughtless dream. 
The morning sweet, the air serene, 
A thousand flow’rs adorn’d the scene ; 


To choose their consorts for the years 
Her heart was I ght, and full of play, 
And, like herself, all uature gay. 

On such a day, as sages sing, 

A Butterfly was on the wing ; 

From bank to bank, from bloom to bloom, 
He streteh’d the gold bespangled plume ; 
Now skims slong, and now alights, 

As smell allures, or grace invites ; 

New the violet’s freshness sips; 

Now kiss’d the rose’s scarlet lips ; 
Becomes anon the daisy’s guest ; 

Then press*d the lily’s snowy breast; 
Nor long to one vouchsafes a stay, 

But just salutes, and flies away. 

The virgin saw, with rapture fir’d ; 
She saw, and what she saw desir’d, 
The shining wings, and starry eyes, 
And burns to seize the living prize ¢ 
Her beating breast and glowing face 
Betray her native love of dress, 
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THE MUSES’ BOWER. 








Miss and Batterfly.—Song.—Epitaph. 








And all the woman full exprest 

First flutters in her little breast : 
Ensnar’d by empty outward show, 
She swift pursues the insect-bean ; 
Oe’r gay parterres she runs in haste, 
Nor heeds the garden’s flow’ry waste. 

Long as ihe sun, with genial pow’r 

Increasing, warm’d the sultry hour, 

The nymph o’er every border flew, 

And kept the shining game in view : 

But when, soft breathing through the 

trees, 

With coolness came the evening breeze ; 

As hov’ring o’er the tulip’s pride 

He hung with wing diversify’d, 

Caught in the hollow ef her hand, 

She held the captive at command. 
Flutt’ring iv vain to be releas’d, 

He thus the gentle nymph address’d : 

** Loose, gen’rous virgin, loose my chain, 

From me what glory canst thou gain ? 

A vain, uvquiet, glitt’ring thing, 

My only boast a gorgeous wing ; 

From flow’r to flow’r J idly stray, 

The trifler of a summer’s day: 

Then let me not in vain implore, 

But leave me freé again to soar.’* 

His words the little charmer mov’d, 
She the poor trembler’s suit approv’d. 
His gaudy wings he then exteuds, 

And finiters on ber fingers’ ends: 
From t! «nce he spoke, as you shal! hear, 
In strains well worth a womau’s ear. 

‘*When now thy young and tender age 

Is pnve, and heedless to engage ; 
When in thy free and open mien 
No self-important air is seen 3 
Unknowing ail, to all unknown, 
Thou liv’st, or prais’d, or blam’d by 
none. 

But when, unfolding by degrees 
The woman’s fond desire to please, 
Studious to heave the ariful sigh, 
Mistress of the tongue and eye, 
Thou sett’st thy littie charms to show, 
And sports familar with the beau ; 
Fo:sa\ing then the sinple plain, 
To mivgle with the co -rtly train, 
Thon in the midnight ball shalt see 
Tings apparell’d just ‘ike me; 
Wro round and round, without design, 
Tinsei’d in © pty lus‘re shine : 
As da cing th. ugh the spacious dome, 
From fais 0 fair the fri-kers roam, 
If cuoro’d with the embreider'd pride, 
The victim of a gay outside, 
Fr m piace io place, as me just now, 
The olitt’r ne g wgaw you pursue, 
What mgbiy prize shall crown thy pains ? 
A Butterfly is ail thy gains!” 

T. 


Song. 
Aun the shepherd’s mournful fate, 
When doom’d to love,’ and deom’d te 
languish, 
To bear the scornful fair one’s hate, 
Nor dare disclose his anguish. 


Yet eager looks, and dying sighs, 
My secret soul discover ; 
While rapture, trembling through mine 


eyes, 
Reveals how much I love her, 


The tender glance, the redd’ning cheek, 
O’erspread with rising blushes, 

A thousand various ways they speak 
A thousand various wishes. 


For ob! that form so heavenly fairy 
Those languid eyes so sweetly smiling, 
That artless blush, and modest air, 
So fatally beguiling. 
Thy every look, and every grace, 
So charm whene’er I view thee ; 
Till death o’ertake me in the chase, 
Still will my hopes pursue thee. 


Then, when my tedious hours are past, 
Be this last blessing given, 
Low at thy feet to breathe my last, 
And die in sight of heaven. 
R. P. 


Epitaph. 


Coutp this fair marble to the world im- 
part 

Half of the woes that rend a busband’s 
heart, 

Could it be taught te look with nature’s 


eye, 

Like friendship could it breathe the tender 
sigh, 

With each dear rapture bid the bosom. 
glow, 

Love e’er could taste, or tenderness be- 
stow, 

Thea might it tower unblam’d amid the 
skies, 

And not to vanity but virtue rise, 


, Its noblest pomp the humble eye endure, 


And pride, when must it swell’d, here find 
a cure. 

Cease then—wor at the sovereign will rée 
Pine, ; 

It gives, we bless—it snatches, we resign : 

To earth what came from earth returng 
again, 

Heaven fram’d the immortal part above to 
reign. 

F, G. 
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Way to be Wise.—On Locke’s Essay.—A Soliloquy. 








Way to be Wise. ‘ 


Poor Jenny, am’rous, young, and gay, 
Having by man been led astray, 

To nunn’ry dark retir’d; 
There liv’d, and look’d so like a maid, 
So seldom eat, so often pray’d, 

She was by all admii’d. 


The lady abbess oft would cry, 
If any sister trod awry, 
Or prov’d an idle slattern ; 
** See wise and pious Mrs. Jane, 
A life so strici, so grave a mien, 
Is sure a worthy pattern.” 


A pert young slut at length replies, 
** Experience, madam, makes folks wise, 
Tis that has made her such - 
And we, poor souls, no doubt should be 
As pious, and as wise, as she, 
If we had seen as much.” 
Q, 





On Locke’s Essay. 


Lonc had the mind of man with curious 
art . 

Search’d nature’s wondrous plan through 
every part, 

Measur’d each tract of ocean, earth, and 
sky, 

And number’d all the rolling orbs on high ; 

Yet still, so learn’d, herself she little knew, 

Till Locke’s unerring pen the portrait 


drew. 
So beauteous Eve awhile in. Eden 
stray’d, 
And all her great Creator’s works sur- 
vey’d; 
By sun and moon she knew to mark the 
hour, 
She ‘knew the genus of each plant and 
flower ; 
She knew, when sporting on the verdant 
lawn, 


The tender lambkin and the nimble fawn: 

But still a stranger to her own bright face, 

She guess’d not at its form, nor what she 
was ; 

Till led at length to some clear fountain’s 
side, 

She view’d her beauties in the crystal tide ; 

The shining mirror all her charms dis- 
plays, 

And her eyes catch their own rebounded 
rays. 

0. G. 


A Soliloquy, in Imitation of 
Hamlet. 

My anxious soul is tore with doubtful strife, 

And hangs suspended betwixt death and 
life ; 

Life ! death ! dread objects of mankind’s 
debate ; 

Whether superior to the shocks of fate, 

To bear its fiercest ills with stedfast mind, 

To nature’s order piously resign’d, 

Or, with magnanimous and bravé disdain, 

Return her back th’ injurious gift again. 

©! if to die, this mortal bustle o’er, 

Were but to close one’s eyes, and be no 
more ; 

From pain, from sickness, sorrows, safe 
withdrawn, 

In night eternal that shall know no dawn ; 

This dread, imperial, wondrous frame of 
man, 

Lost in still nothing, whence it first began: 

Yes, if the grave such quiét could supply, 

Devotion’s self might even dare to die. 

Lest hapiess victors in the mortal strife, 

Through death we struggle but to second 
life. 

But, fearful here, tho’ curious to explore, 

Thought pauses, trembling on the hither 
shore : 

What scenes may rise, awake the human 
fear ; 

Being again resum’d, and God more near ; 

If awful thunders the new guest appall, 

Or the soft voice of gentle mercy call. 

This teaches life with all its ills to please, 

Afflicting poverty, severe disease ; 

To lowest infamy gives power to charm, 

And strikes the dagger from the boldest 
arm. 

Then, Hamlet, cease ; thy rash resolves 
forego ; 

God, Nature, Reason, all will have it so ; 

Learn by this sacred horror, well supprest, 

Each fatal purpose in the traitor’s breast. 

This damps revenge with salutary fear, 

And stops ambition in its wild career, 

Till virtue for itself begin to move, 

And servile fear exalt to filial love. 

Then in thy breast let calmer passion; 
rise, 

Pleas’d with thy lot on earth, absolve the 
skies. 

The ills of life see Friendship can divide ; 

See angels warring on the good man’s side, 

Alone to virtue happiness is given, 

Oh earth self-satisfy’d, and crown’d in 


heav’n. 
c P. 
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Saxony and Poland. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


NOTHING has transpired since 
our last Retrospect, to alter the ge- 
neral aspect of public affairs. Ru- 
mour, indeed, is not so active; 
but, instead of varying reports, we 
have the dull lethargy of an oft re- 
peated tale, Saxony and Poland, 
Poland and Saxony, constitute the 
only subjects apon which quotidian 
politicians venture to speculate, or 
coffee-house statesmen presume to 
determine. The permanent annex- 
ation of Genga to the crown of Sar- 
dinia excites few emotions among 
our sentimental moralists, who are 
only anxious that Saxony should 
not be partitioned, becanse its mo- 
narch was the blind and willing 
tool of Buonaparte. Whatever may 
be the ultimate fate of that coun- 
try, and whether the king is or. is 
not restored, one thing 1s certain, 
that, for the sake of territorial ag- 
grandizement, he meanly consented 
to unite with the late despot of 
Europe to accomplish, as far'as he 
could, the general subjugation of 
Europe. The project failed, and 
his own dominions became the 
theatre of war. He followed obse- 
quiously in the train of the usurper, 
till the final overthrow at the battle 
of Leipsic, and then, when his 
states were over-run by a victerious 
enemy, aud his own subjects re- 
volted from the tyrant whom he 
obeyed, he held out the flag of 
capitulation, and would fain supu- 
late with those ia whose power he 
was, and whose cause he opposed 
to his utmost. Surely, unless re- 
gal ethics differ wholly from those 
Vou. Il, January, 1815, 


principles which regulate the gene- 
ral intercourse of social life, the 
king of Saxony has but little right 
to expect the restoration of his do» 
minions in their full integrity. It 
is not, however, known whether 
his claims will +e listened to or 
not. Rumour says that, in conse= 
quence of the interference of Eng- 
land, France, and Austria, they 
will; while, on the other hand, the 
same rumour declares that Saxony 
is to be definitively annexed to 
Prussia. Amid these contradictory 
statements, it is impossible to sur« 
mise the truth; and all, therefore, 
that we can do is to await the offi- 
cial promulgation of what has really 
been determined upon. 

{t is certain, however, that Sax. 
ony and Poland have created the 
chief obstacles to the final arrange- 
ments of the Congress. Alexander 
seems determined not to surrender 
the latter, aud the only question is, 
whether it shall be governed by a 
Russian prince, with a free consti- 
tution, or whether it shall become 
a mere province of the Russian em- 
pire. Looking to the future, it 
would certainly be more desirable 
that the former should take place; 
because it is more than probable 
that, in the lapse of time, she 
would redeem herself from the no- 
minal subjection thus established, 
and assert her own rights to com- 
plete and per ‘t independence. 


But this could not be so easily done 

if she continue a prowance of Rus- 

sia; for there would be no single 

head to which she could look up, 
H 
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Conzress—Met: ernich—France. 








and from which she could derive 
counsel and assistance. Certainly 
it must be now, and hereafter will 
become more so, an important ob- 
ject to repress the growing ascen- 
dancy of Russia, and keep it within 
due limits; and that can be effected 
only by the creation and consolida- 
tion of large independent kingdoms 
along her frontiers. 

Among the various speculations 
to which the deliberations at the 
Congress have given rise, one in 
particular has attracted great atten- 
tion. It was stated, with some ap- 
pearance of authority, that Alexan- 
der and the king of Prussia had 
demanded from Austria the dis- 
missal of Prince Metternich, be- 
canse he had thrown, and continued 
to throw, multiplied obstacles in 
the way of a general pacification. 
With this request Austria is said to 
have signified her compliance, but 
upon the condition that the minis- 
ters of Russia and Prussia, present 
at Vienna, should also be removed. 
To this no objection was made ; 
and, m consequence, successors to 
the ministers of each power were 
appointed. How far this may be 
an accurate.account, we have no 
means of determining ; but we are 
bound to state that, according to 
the latest intelligence from Vienna, 
no reliance seemed to be placed 
upon it. Neither have we any op- 
portunity of ascertaining the truth 
of another statement ; viz. that the 
Duke of Wellington is to succeed 
Lord Castlereagh at Vienna, thut 
Sir Henry Wellesley is to supply 
the place of his brother at the court 
of Louis XVIII. and that Mr. Can- 
ning is to succeed Sir Henry at 
Madrid. Such an arrangement 


muy be possible, provided the mi- 
nistry have no need of Mr. Canning 
at home; because, as the Prince 
Regent of Portugal is not expected 
to return to Lisbon for some time, 





there can be no possible pretext 
for keeping an ambassador there at 
an expence of 14,0001. per annum, 
We, however, are more inclined to 
think that the services of Mr. Can- 
ning will be required in a nearer 
theatre of action than Madrid 
Having consented to go out upon 
such a mission, he cau no longer 
pretend that Lord Castlereagh is 
unfit for the office of foreign secre- 
tary ; and we suppose he js not so 
obstinate but that he may be con- 
vinced there is as mach honour in 
serving his lordship at home as 
abroad. 

The domestic transactions of 
France present a curious spectacle, 
and one that cannot be without in- 
struction to a philosophic mind. 
The government of Louts XVIII. 
seems to be every day acquiring 
strength and confidence, and every 
day, therefore, it destrovs somewhat 
of the probability that Buonaparte 
will ever regain his ascendancy in 
that country. But the event to 
which we more particularly allude, 
as that which affords so fine a topic 
for meditation to the philosophical 
imquirer into human passions and 
conduct, is the solemn transaction 
which took place on the 2ist in- 
stant, the anniversary of the day 
on which Louis XVI. was beheaded, 
In another part of this number we 
have inserted the commencement 
of an eloquent address from Cha- 
teaubriand upon this subject: 
and it is impossible not to reflect 
upon that fluctuation of public opi- 
nion and political influence which 
the two periods so remarkably point 
out. Two and twenty years ago, 
the death of Louis was hailed with 
rapture as the signal for the resto- 
ration of all legitimate rights, pri- 
vileges, and’ enjoyments 3 and the 
revolutionary madness was so in- 
tense, that, not satisfied with 
making the unfortunate monarch 
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Re-interment of Louis XVI. 








atone for his real or tnayginary 
crimes, upon the scaffold, his per- 
secutors carried their hostility even 
beyond this life, and denied him 
the common decencies of sepulture, 
Nay, asif it were intended to shew 
a superstitious spirit, or malignity 
more than fiend-like, an order was 
issued that the grave into which the 
slaughtered king was thrown, all 
bleeding from the scaffold, should 
be filled up with quick lime, that 
not a vestige might remain, if pos- 
sible, of their guilt or his sufter- 
ings. By what pious artifice that 
ferocious intention was eluded we 
know not; but recent events prove 
that it was so, 

What a contrast the present mo- 
ment exhibits! In that same capi- 
tal, with many of those still living 
who assisted at the massacre, the 
mouldering remains of Louis and 
his illustrious consort (whose latter 
days were harrassed by unexaimpled 
barbarities from the savages that 
surrounded her}, are removed from 
their obscure and uamarked resting 
place, and, in the weeping presence 
of their august relatives and de- 
scendants, are conveyed with fune- 
ral pomp to the cemetery of their 
race, It is impossible to reflect on 
these vicissitudes, and not discern 
inthem something more than the 
comon casualties of life ; something 
that denotes the influence of that 
unseen but powerful Hand which 
guides the destinies of empires, and 
perewe ruin and havoc to lay waste 
1is Creation for awhile, only that 
he may educe from their discordant 
elements a more perfect beauty, 
and more harmonious order of 
things. 

_With respect to the political con- 
dition of France, every day seems 
to augmeut her internal seenrity. 
The king continues, silently and 
Unostentatiously, to deepen the 
foundations of his throne by wise 


and moderate laws, by reviving the 
spirit of industry and agriculture, 
and by encouraging all those insti- 
tutions which may gradually neu- 
tralize, and, at last, subvert that 
military feeling which it was the 
exclusive object and interest of the 
late government to excite and chee 
rish, A pacific monarch, and a 
time of profound tranquillity, cane 
not easily subsist with a warlike 
population : and it becomes, there- 
fore, the obvious policy of a state 
so situated, to mould the habits 
and feelings of the people to 
such a proportion with existing 
circumstances as muy secure the 
general equilibrium from being de» 
stroyed, There is a great difference 
between a population which is 
wholly military in all its thoughts, 
hopes, exercises, and even amuse 
ments, and maintaining that pare 
tial organization of d disposable 
army, which may be necessary to 
repel aggression or punish perfidy. 

If we look to Italy, we shall find 
a country divided by factions, and 
awaiting with impatience the sen+ 
tence of her fate from Congress. 
Austria looks with an ambitious eye 
upon her northern provinces; but 
the dominion of Austria never has 
been, nor never can be, beneficial 
to Italy. Many, among the princi- 
pal natives, sigh for an inde- 
peudent existence ; and it is more 
than probable, what they so ar- 
dently wish they will finally ob- 
tain. The system of Buonaparte 
converted the inhabitants into sol- 
diers, and it will be no longer wise 
to consider them as a gay, luxuri+ 
ous, and thoughtless people, whe 
may be transferred at will from one 
ruler to another. Murat, who yet 
holds the southern extremity of 
this country, seems to totter on his 
throne. In the general destrucs 
tion that has taken place, of the 
whole system of Buonaparte, in ald 
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State of Spa 








its ramifications, it is natural to an- 
ticipate the downfall of his Neapo- 
litan majesty. 

In Spain, Ferdinand seems at 
last to have awoke from his dream 
of infatuation. According to the 
latest accounts, not ouly arrests 
had become less frequent, but 
judgment had not been pressed 
against those who had been thrown 
into confinement, This tardy sus- 
pension of proceedings that would 
have disgraced the bigotry and ig- 
norance of the middle ages, has 
been produced by the advice of 
other counsellors whom he has call- 
ed to his assistance; and never 
surely is it of greater importance 
that a prince should have wise and 
honest advisers, when he himself 
happens to be a man to whom 
nature has denied the power of 
being able to act from his own sug- 
gestions. Such minds are like phy- 
sical hodies, which remain at rest 
unless impelled by some extraneous 
substance, 

We cannot yet congratulate our 
readers upon the ratification of 
the American treaty; and our 
domestic politics, therefore, have 
not much of interest in’ them. 
The public attention, during the 
last month, has been chiefly ex- 
cited by a financial and a mi- 
litary question. The financial 
one relates, as may be anticipated, 
to the Property Tax, and we are 
happy to find that the hope we ex- 
pressed in our Retrospect for No- 
vember last (See Vol. I. p. 377.) 
has been realized, and that every 
corner of the kingdom resounds 
with one unanimous outcry against 
the continuance of that detestable 
impost. Ministers first talked of 
reducing it to 5 per cent.; that, 
however, would have sanctioned 
the principle, and confirmed the 
tax ; they found it would not be 
possible to carry their project : they 


then made peace with America, and 
now wish to substitute for a per- 
manent property tax of 5 per cent., 
a prolongation of the present one 
at 10 per cent. for one year longer. 
To this plan the public voice is 
equally hostile; and we trust the 
expression of that voice will deter 
the yovernment from attempting it. 
Lord Liverpool, indeed, has been 
tampering with the agents of the 
treasury in severa! of the large com- 
mercial towns, Bristol, Liverpool, 
&c. to ascertain how they were dis- 
posed towards such a measure. At 
Liverpool his letter for this purpose 
was entrusted to a weak, vain man, 
(a Mr. Gladstone,) who was so in- 
flated with the honor of receiving a 
confidential epistle from the prime 
minister, that he could not contain 
himself; but like the barber of 
Midas, who whispered that his ma- 


jesty had the ears of an ass, he went 


about babbling and prattling, and 
shewing extracts of this precious 
treasure, till at last the matter 
transpired through the medium of 
the Morning Chronicle. At first 
Mr. Gladstone thought proper to 
deny, in a letter to the editor of 
that paper, that he had received 
any such communication: buat, in 
a public meeting held at Liverpool 
upon the subject of the property 
tax, his folly and his falsehood 
were equally exposed, and the real 
designs of ministers substantiated. 
It will be requisite therefore, not to 
relax in our efforts for the abolition 
of this unconstitutional tax. 

With regard to the military ques- 
tion, we allude to the new modifi- 
cation of the Order of the Bath; a 
modification which has excited 
more discontent than it has given 
pleasure. We have not room this 
month to discuss its character : but 
shall resume the subject in our uext 
Retrospect. 
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~~ Capt. Baud n’s Voyage of Discovery. 








TRANSACTIONS OF 
CIETIES, AND 


DISCOVERIES 


PHILOSOPHICAL SO- 


IN ARTS, 


SCIENCES, AND MANUFACTURES. 


CapTAin Baupin’s VoYAGE OF 
DISCOVERY ; 


Undertaken by order of the French 
government. 


THE Moniteur of December 24 
gives the following notice on this 
interesting subject :—** We have 
the satisfaction to ennounce the 
publication of the Voyage to the 
Southern Hemisphere, drawn up 
by M. Louis Freycinet, Captain in 
the French Navy. 

“ In the Moniteur of Jan. 15, 
1813, a report was published, 
which had been made by the vice- 
admiral who was director of the 
charts and plans of the marine, 
from which the public were enabled 
to appreciate the merit of this su- 
perb hydrographic work. It con- 
tains accurate charts of those shores 
of New Holland and Yan Diemen’s 
Land, which at the epoch of the 
voyage were least known. This 
discovery made by the French na- 


vigators of the south-west coast of 


New Holland wust have been re- 
marked in « particnlar mauner, si- 
tuated between the islands of St. 
Francis aud Port Western, which 
no voysgers seem to have approach- 
ed previous to them. 

‘“¢ The work which we announce 
has the stronger claims on the cu- 
riosity of the public, as Captain 


Flinders, who commanded an Eng- 
lish expedition, sailed along and 
explored the same coast at the same 
time. His voyage has just been 
published, accompanied by an atlas 
containing a great number of 
charts. 

‘‘ The English captain was on 
the 28th January 1802, at the 
islands of St. Francis, situated at 
the eastern extremity of De Nuyt’s 
Land, which rear-admiral Dentre- 
casteaux had visited. Leaving those 
islands, he sailed alony the shores 
from north-west to south-east. Cap- 
tain Baudin was off Port Western, 
at the opposite extremity, on the 
29th March of the same year, and 
followed the windings of the shore in 
an opposite direction to that of the 
English; 7. e. proceeding from 
south-east to the north-west. The 
ships of the two nations passed each 
other under sail in the eastern ex- 
tremity of the easternmost of the 
two great gulfs which are on this 
shore, as may be seen in the ac- 
count of the French Voyage pub- 
hished by M. Peron. 

“¢'The most friendly communi- 
cations took place between the two 
ships, and Capt. Flinders was the 
first to visit the commander of the 
French expedition. The priority 
of discovery of the south-west 
coast of New Holland, from the is- 
lande of St. Fraucis to the point gt 
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which the chips met, belongs there- 
fore, unquestionably to Capt. Flin- 
ders ; but the other portion of the 
coast ought not to be disputed with 
the French. Nevertheless, a regard 
to truth obliges us to retrench from 
this last portion about 50 or 60 
leagues to the east of Port Western, 
which had been some time previ- 
ously explored by Capt. Grant, 
commanding the Lady Nelson. 

‘* Tt must not be concluded that 
each of the navigators of both na- 
tions had not the merit of disco- 
vering the half of this dangerous 
coast, smce each inspected the 
whole of it closely, without com- 
municating toeach other the chart 
of the parts which they had first 
visited. 

“When Capt. Baudin had ex- 
plored and laid down the south- 
west coast of New Holland, he pro- 
ceeded to Port Jackson, where he 
met Capt. Flinders a second time, 

“{n an interview which took 
place in presence of the Governor 
of New Holland, the chief inha- 
bitants of the place, and some 
French offiters, the English captain 
agreed with M. Baudin on the limits 
of the shores upon which each 
should in future lay claim to a 
priority of discovery, These were 
fixed by common consent on a 
chart exhibited by Capt. Flinders.” 

After a few observations on the 
importance of the work, the Moni- 
teur thus vindicates the French of- 
ficers froin the charge whichhas been 
brought aguiist them, of appro- 
priating all the discoveries of Cap- 
tain Flinders to themselves, and 
giving them French names 

« The impartial public will de- 
cide if this reproach be well found- 
ed, or if it was possible to describe 
shores which were unkuown to 
them, without distinguishing by 
names the most remarkable parts 


of those ima : ; and if, 2 es they 

knew noting of the names imposed 
by Captain Flinders, they could do 
any thing else than resort to the 
privilege of every voyager, of nam- 
ing the capes and islands which 
had not been poimtedout im any 
known work.”’ 


Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim’s Sys- 
tem of Craniology. 


An introductory lecture was de- 
livered on the 19th of Octcber, by 
Dr. Spurzheim, in Rathboue-place, 
on the structure of the brain, and 
the influence which the configura- 
tion of the human skull is syup- 
posed to have in determining the 
intellectual character. This 1s the 
first attempt, we believe, which has 
been made in this country, to de- 
velope the the craniological system 
of Gall. The theory has long been 
known on the Continent where it 
has acquired some degree of cele- 
brity, and Dr. Spurzheim has un- 
dertaken to unfold-its peculiar 
priuciples, in a course of lectures 
which he intends to deliver. The 
one which he gave that night, as it 
was mere y introductory, and re- 
lated only to the great principles 
by which the system is supported, 
furnished but few ideas which may 
be considered as explanatory of its 
object, or corroborative of its truth. 
Dr. Spurzheim exhibited the mo- 
dels of the heads of various great 
men, from. Homer and Socrates, 
down to Shakespear, Milton, and 
Newton; and the difference of 
their configuration was certainly 
obvious, whether contrasted with 
each other, or with those of ideots, 
whose heads were also displayed. 
But from this contrariety it does 
not seem that any determinate or 
sound conclusion can bedrawn, To 
say that the head ef Plato, in its 
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‘exterior formation, differed from 
that of Socrates, or that Milton’s 
skull was more developed than 
Setile’s, would only be announcing 
what every one knows or may be 
presumed to know ; but ifany thing 
like a classification can be made, 
so as to prove that the skulls of 
men who have similarly distinguish- 
ed themselves have uniformly a 
similar or an approximating simi- 
larity of shape, then it might, per- 
haps, be philosophically inferred 
that the energy and extent of the 
intellectual character depend in a 
certain degree upon the physical 
organization of the brain. Some- 
thing analogous to this seems, in- 
deed, to form a dart of this theory, 
for Dr. Spurzheim, in holding up 
the bust of Nelson expressed his 
opinion, that the different artists 
who had taken that hero had 
neglected to trace, with accuracy, 
the outline of the back part of the 
head, because it was wholly un- 
hike the conformation observable in 
all the heroes of antiquity. He 
observed also, that modern artist$ 
are chiefly attentiveto catching the 
likeness of an individual, and that 
while they have faithfully copied 
his features, and the expression of 
the countenance, they neglect, as 
of subordinate importance, the ge- 
ueral configuration of the head. 
The artists of antiquity, on the 
contrary, were studiously careful 
to copy the whole character of the 
head, and did not confine them- 
selves merely to the face. How 
far this inference with respect to 
Lord Nelson may, or may not be 
just, we cannot determine, or whe- 
ther his head was really different in 
its posterior structure to that of 
Hannibal, Scipio, or Casar. But 
there was one fact stated by the 
learned lecturer, which we conceive 
to be highly important and conso- 


latory to the other sex. Manin that 
proud despotism of intellectual su- 
periority which he has established 
over his milder helpmuate, is but 
too apt to triumph in his supre- 
macy, as if it were the offspring of 
individual exterion after excellence; 
but, much for the comfort and re- 
spectability of the female sex, it 
appears from the discoveries of 
Gall and Dr. Spurzheim, that wo- 
men have certainly longer heads, if 
not larger ones, than the men; 4 
conclusion which we shrewdly sus- 
pect few among us will be disposed 
to controvert. Dr. Spurzheim, in 
fact, laid it down as a principle, to 
which there existed hardly any ex 
ceptions, that the skulls of women 
have a greater developement, or 
elongation behind, than those of the 
other sex. If this be established, 
and if it be admitted that the ma- 
nifestation of intellectual vigour 
depends upon the configuration of 
the head, we really think that the 
qnestion which has been so often 
raised as to the comparative infe- 
riority of the sexes, with its causes, 
moral or political, is at once decid. 
ed, and that it will be as irrational 
hereafter to lament or condemn 
certain perversities which crabbed 
hushands and old bachelors are 
apt to find inthe sex, as to repineat 
any other of those dispensations of 
Providence which prevail in the 
physical world. We mast wait, 
however, forthe further exposition 
of this ingenious theory before we 
can venture to comfort ourselves 
with this doctrine, and meanwhile 
express our satisfaction that Dr, 
Spurzheim announced his determi- 
nation to prove most satisfactorily, 
in the course of his lectures, that 
the craniological system has no ten. 
dency to generate either fatalism 
or materialism. In his view of it, 
indeed, he considers it as highly 
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important, not only to the moralist 
and the legislator, but also the phi- 
losopher, the artist, and the phy- 
sician, and we have no doubt he 
will be able to demonstrate its ap- 
plication to all the purposes of 
civil and domestic life, 


Communication established between 
the Blind and Dumb. 


Dr. Guilli¢é, Director of the 
Royal Blind Institution at Paris, has 
been enabled, by an infallible me- 
thod of his own 1avention, to esta- 
blish an immediateand perfect mode 
of intercourse between the blind and 
the deaf and dumb. These two 
species of unfortunate individuals, 
betwixt whom Nature appeared to 
have placed insuperable barriers, 
may heuceforward, thanks to the 
author of this invaluable discovery, 
draw near to perfectly understand 
ac h other. 

The first trial of this ingenious 
practice was made before a nume- 
rous public meeting held at Paris 
the 26th of August last. A sen- 


tence was there dictated to one of 
the deaf and dumb, named Massaca, 
a pupil of the Abbé Sicard, and by 
him communicated to one of the 
blind, who immediately repeated it 
in a loud voice, 


He, in his turn, 


communicated to Massaca the sen- 
tence dictated by the meeting, who 
instuntly wrote it down ona tablet. 

We are assured that Dr. Guillié 
intends coming to Londou in the 
winter, for the purpose of making 
an experiment of his practice before 
the Royal Society. 


Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Brain. 


Dr. Spurzheim has at length 
finished his second course of lec- 
tures on the Auatomy and Physio- 
logy of the Brain, after having re- 
ceived the testimony of a numerous 
and respectable medical and ama- 
teur class of hearers to the pre- 
eminence of his mode of dissecting 
the brain, and treating of its phy- 
siology. He is now gone to Bath, 
by the particular invitation of some 
medical gentlemen of that city, to 
demonstrate the brain there, The 
doctrine he teaches appears at 
length to have excited general in- 
terest; and, if ultimately found 
correct, which we have no reason to 
doubt, will lead to very important 
changes in the plan of education. 
For, by pointing out the peculiar 
talents of individaal children, we 
shall be decided in our choice of 
profession for our offspring. 
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LOCAL POOR ACTS, 

By Act of 54 Geo. 5. c. 170, passed 
30th July, 1814, to repeal certain 
Provisions in Local Acts for the 
Muintenance and Regulation of 
the Poor; and to make other 
Provisions in relation thereto— 
ALL enactments and provisions 

im respect of gaining settlements 

contained in local acts are repealed. 

Sec. 1. 

Persons born in prisons, or houses 
licenced for the reception of preg- 
nant women, not to gain a settle- 
ment thereby. Sec. 2, 

Respecting settlements by reason 
of birth in any poor house or house 
of industry belonging to united pa- 
rishes, such person be deemed and 
taken to be born in the district, 
parish, township, or hamlet, by 
whom the mother of such person 
was sent to, and on whose account 
the mother of such person was re- 
ceived and maintained in such 
house. Sec. 3, 

Prisoners for debt or contempt 
not to gain settlements while in 
custody. Sec. 4, 

_ No gatekeeper or person residing 

in any toll-house to gain a settle- 

ment thereby. Sec. 5. 

No person maintained in any 
charitable institution, to gain any 
settlement by residence therein. 
Sec. 6, 

Masters, &c. of poor house not to 
punish or confine beyond @ limited 
time. Sec. 7, 

Overseers may sue on securities 
to indemnify against bastards. 
Sec. 8. 

Inhabitants not to be incompe- 
teat witnesses in certain cases ou 
behalf of or against their parishes, 
Sec. 9. 

Vou, II, January, 1815, 


Paupers ordered to be removed 
may be conveyed by other persons 
than churchwardens or overseers, 
Sec. 10. 

Justices out of sessions, with con- 
sent of parish officers, may discharge 
paupers from the payment of pa- 
rish rates. Sec, 11. 

Distress for poor rate, &c. if not 
to be found within the district, &c, 
may be made out of the district, 
Sec. 12. 


Court of Chancery. 


PARISHIONERS OF CROYDON U0. 
THE VICAR, CHURCHWARDENS, 
AND WILLIAM CHATFIELD, ESQ, 


Mr. Uart moved that William 
Chatfield, Esq. Treasurer of Croy~ 
don, in Surrey, should pay into 
Court 14001. which he had received 
by the sale of certain waste lands, 
An Act of Parliament had passed 
sume time ago, to enable the parish 
of Croydon to re-build the Court- 
house, purchase a piece of ground 
for a butter market, and another 
piece of ground for a burying 
ground, ‘The vicar and chureh- 
wardens, with the assent of the in- 
habitants, were empowered to dis- 
pose of a quantity of waste lands, 
Mr. Chatfield was appointed trea- 
surer, and had received all the 
money, part of which he refused to 
pay over. Defendant had admitted 
he had received 14001. or there- 
abouts; but iu the schedule, stated 
that he had in haud only 7001. The 
motion was, that he should pay the 
sum of 14001. in Court within a 
month, 

Mr. Wilson objected to the money 
being paid into Court, as the plain- 
tiffs would have a control over it, 

J 
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Defendant had laid out the money 
productively, and was ready to pay 
it; but that the present suit had 
been instituted without the sanction 
of a vestry duly convened. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, 
that the money ought to be in the 
hands of the Accountaut-General of 
this Court. The answer and sche- 
dule of defendant irrecon- 
cileable, and all he could do was to 
give the party an opportunity of 
making an affidavit to explain what 
appeared inconsistent. 

Mr. Wilson observed, that this was 
a most vexatious proceeding. The 
Defendant had been charged with 
retaining large sums of money be- 
youd what he had ever received for 
his own use, 

The Lord Chancellor observed, 
that if there was no other question 
than what sum of money Defeadaut 
ought 40 pay into Court, the course 


were 


would be clear. There was one pas- 
sage in Defendant's answer, which 
admitted that he had received 14001. 
or * thereabouts.”’ If there had 
been nothing morein his answer, the 
Court would have ordered him to 
pay in that sum, with such deduc- 
tions as might be reasonable: but 
the Court would never say, that 
14001. or “ thereabouts,” meant 
700). Therefore, the Court would 
not concludethat Mr. Chatfield had 
been swearing inconsistently. It 
would rather put him to fexplain 
what-was the actual balance in his 
hands, Mr, C. would accordingly 
be prepared against the next hear- 
ing, with an explanatory affidavit. 
The next point was, what should be 
done with the money when paid ? 
He had no notion, that the vicar, 
churchwardens, or treasurer, had 
been keeping the money for their 
own use, but in these disputes, 
where one half the parish were dis- 
pleased at money being retained, 
and the other half displeased at the 


suspicion of a bad use bemg in- 
tended to be nase of it, the best way 
was to place the money with the 
Accountant-General, 
case in which of all others the mo- 
ney ought to be in the hands of the 
Accountant-General. The Legis- 
lature had inflicted on the Court of 
Chancery the torment of executing 
these local Acts of Parliament, and 
the ordinary suitors were put to ad- 
ditional ex pence by the time of the 
Court being continually occupied 
in executing these Acts. The Le- 
gislature had proceeded upon the 
principle, that if the movey of pub- 
lic bodies got into the hands of the 
Accountant-General it was sure to 
be safe—it never could be impro- 
perly disposed of; foralthough pa- 
rishes met with as worthy trustees 
and treasurers as there might be in 
Croydon, yet it was a fact, that 
public money iu the hands of pub- 
lic trustees and treasurers, was fre- 
quently called for in vain. The Act 
of Parlianient in question had ex- 
pressly declared, that as soon as 
money was received, it should be 
paid over to the Accountant-Ge- 
ueral in trast. The proper order 
was, that Mr. C. should produce 
an affidavit explaining the apparent 
inconsistency in his answer, stating 
the real balance in his hands, and 
afterwards pay what was due from 
him to the Accountaut-General, 


This was a 


FAMILY PLATE, Jan, 19: 

Morrison vy. Orchard.—Vn this 
case the husband of Lady Orchard, 
the defendant, left by w il his man- 
sion, named Stoke Abbey, with the 
plate, furniture and books, for her 
use and enjoyment during life. At 
her death the testator willed that 
the same should descend to the 
plaintiff, his nephew, who finding 
that the defendant bad sold and ex- 
changed part of the service of plate 
for her sole advantage; obtained an 
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injunction to restrain the lady from 
disposing of more o. the plate, and 
removing the remainder from the 
mansion. 


Mr. Hart this day, in behalf of 


Lady Orchard, applied to the Lord 
Chancellor to dissolve the injunc- 
tion principally on the ground that 
the plate was ber own property, 
purchased by herself, and acknow- 
ledged to be her’s by her deceased 
husband. In her answer she set 


forth that she received a legacy of 


1000/: left by her mother. About 


the year 1774, she purchased with 


it several articles of the service of 


plate, and it was understood that 
the same was allowed by the testa- 
tor to be her property. In 1773 
she became intitled to a valuable 
diamond necklace from her aunt, 
a lady named Perkins, which was 
exchanged to Messrs. Rundel and 
Bridges for other articles. The de- 
fendant also sold a silver epergne 
and waiter, exclusively her pro- 
perty, to purchase other articles of 
the service. 
diamond buckles, which she sold 
to increase the plate, and she be- 
lieved the greater part of the service 
of plate meutioned in the testator’s 
will, to be her own property. Mr. 
Hart contended that the injunction 
could not be applied, as Mrs. Or- 
chard claimed the property on the 
ground that she had purchased the 
same with herown money. The in- 
junction ought to be dissolved, and 
if this Lady was not entitled to dis- 
pose of all the plate, she might be 
called on to pay an equivalent in 


damages. It would be seen also in 


her answer, that the produce of 


part of the plate had been applied 
to pay off arrears of property tax 
incurred by her deceased husband. 

Sir S. Romilly said it was clear 
this Lady was not entitled to any 
part of the plate. With respect to 


the testator’s debt for property tax, 


She was possessed of 


that matter had belonged to the ex- 
ecutors. His Lordship would see 
in the first place that this plate 
could not be her property, because 
the testator had left it, after her 
death, to his nephew. The plain- 
tiff had not an idea that it was sold 
until going into the shop of Run- 
dell and Bridges. He saw the fa- 
mily arms on some plate, and then 
he found the Lady had disposed of 
it, No part of this property was 
the defendant’s, except those arti- 
cles which were her own personal 
ornaments, It must have been the 
property of her husband, The tes- 
tator in his will had directed that 
the plate, household goods, and 
books, in Stoke Abbey, should be 
kept to go with the mansion to the 
person to whom he gave it after the 
death of Mrs, Orchard, who could 
have no ground for claiming it as 
her sole and separate property. She 
could not take under the will and 
avainst it at the same time. On the 
whole there was no pretence for dis- 
solving the injunction, 

The Lord Chancellor said, he 
could not regard the assertion, that 
the disposal of family plate de- 
scribed in a will, might be a cir- 
cumstance of damaves. Uf a man 
wave his plate, books, and furniture 
toa relation, his object was, that 
the same should be given. He did 
not leave such articles to be changed 
at the fancy of others, They had 
no right to give im this way any 
plate but the testator’s. The Court 
had uniformly preserved the inten- 
tion of every testator with respect 
to family plate, The real question 
was, whether the testator had per 
mitted his plate to be disposed of 
The Court might perhaps hold tha; 
this lady had not a right to dispos, 
of it. On the question of th, 
power a wife might have over th, 
property of her husband, his Lord— 
ship hy gone as far as possible . 

9 
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but he had no hesitation in saying 
this was a case in which no such 
question could arise. The testator 
had said, all the plate in my house 
I give to my wife for her life, and 
after her death to the person who is 
to receive it. She could not say 
she would take under this will what 
he did not give. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, his Lordship was of 
opinion, that the sale of the plate 
ought to be restrained, and that he 
could not dissolve the injunction. 





Court of King’s Bench, 
Michaelmas Term, 1814, 
MANDAMUS—OFFICE OF SEXTON. 


Mr. Tappy moved for a rule to 
shew cause, why a mandamus 
should not issue to the widow of 
the late sexton of the parish church 
of Godalming, in Surrey, com- 
manding her to deliver up the key 
of the church to the person now 
elected to the office, It was al- 
leged in the affidavit, that the office 
was exercised by one of the late in- 
cumbent’s sons, and that the widow 
was desirous of keeping the office 
in her own family. 

Lord Ellenborough—Have you 
any precedent of a mandamus being 
granted in such a case? 

Mr. Taddy said, he had made 
diligent search for an instance of 
the kind, but without success. It 
was only the detention of the key, 
and the interruption of the present 
sexton in the exercise of his func- 
tions, of which the affidavits com- 
plained. 

Lord Ellenborough—lIt is not a 
subject with respect to which the 
Court has been in the practice of 
granting a mandamus, It is not 
the ensign of any office—like a 
mace; itis only akey. Send for 
the blacksmith instead of the at- 
torney, and he will make you ano- 
ther; and that will be sufficient to 


satisfy you, I suppose. If we give 
you a rule we should be obliged to 
discharge it. It would be making 
a precedent which we would rather 
avoid, 

Mr. Taddy—It is stated, that the 
office is at present exercised by one 
of her sons. 

Lord Ellenborough—The mo- 
ment you feel any difficulty in ex- 
ercising the office, and if there is 
any disturbance inthe church,bring 
an action against them for the dis- 
turbance—Rule refused. 


SLANDER-: PROOF OF ALLEGATION, 
Higgins v. Cogswell. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens moved for a 
rule to dee cause, why the non- 
suit in this case should not be set 
aside, and a new trial granted. The 
case was tried before Mr. Justice 
Dampier at the last Salisbury As- 
sizes, and was an action for slan- 
dering the plaintiff, in bis business 
of a carpenter and sworn appraiser. 
The declaration coneluded by averr- 
ing a special damage, in that a cer- 
tain person ceased to employ him in 
a certain business. The evidence 
only went to prove, that he acted as 
an appraiser, and there was no proof 
that he was a sworn one; upon 
which the Learned Judge held, that 
a material allegation was not proved, 
and directed a non-suit. The Learn- 
ed Serjeant now submitted, that 
the action might be sustained with- 
out reference to the special damage, 
and that, though that should fail, 
still there was enough to support the 
action ; for the declaration alleged, 
that the plaintiff was a carpenter, 


and that the defendant, speaking of 


him in that trade, said, ‘* that he 
was @ rascal and a rogue, and had 
robbed him of 501,” It was enough 
to prove all the allegations to sup- 
port this charge, and it was of ne 
moment to it that the plaintiff hud 
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also averred that he was a sworn 
appraiser. 

The Ceurt granted the rule, and 
when the Learned Judge, who tried 
the cause came to read his report in 
Serjeant’s Inn Hall, he said he had 
great doubt whether the non-suit 
could be supported. There was a 
recent Crown case on the prosecu- 
tion of the Post Office, where the 
person prosecuted being “ a rider 
and post-boy,” it was held, that 
proof of his being a post-boy was 
sufficient to sustain the indictment 
for felony ; and the sentence of the 
law was carried into execution, A 
great deal of inconvenience would 
arise in not holding, that the proof 
in the present case would not do. 
Though he had some doubt at first, 
yet upon looking into the case 
since, he thought the non-suit 
could not be sustained. 

The rest of the Judges agreeing, 
the rule for setting aside the non- 
suit, and granting a new trial was 
made absolute. 


ACCOMMODATION BILLS--WANT OF 
NOTICE OF DISHONOUR TO THE 
ACCEPTOR, 

Crowder v. Smithes. 

Mr. ScarLett move for a rule to 
shew cause, why the verdict for the 
plaintiffs in this case should not be 
set aside and «a new trial granted. 
It was an action upon a bill of ex- 
change for 5001. dated the 3d of 
February, 1813, and due the 6th of 
June following, brought by the in- 
dorsees from Mr. Cobb against the 
acceptor, and tried before Mr. Jus- 
tice Bailey at the last York Assizes. 
It appeared at the trial, that the 
plaimtiffs were bankers at Leeds, 
and that Mr. Cobb kept an account 
with them, and that the bill in ques- 
tion was accepted by the defendant 
for his accommodation, and depo- 
sited with the bankers as a security 
for byjlis, which the plaintiffs had 


accepted for Mr. Cobb, payable at 
their London bankers ; and it was 
not till the failure of Mr, Cobb, 
nine months after the bill became 
due, that the plaintiffs applied to 
the defendant for payment. Mr. 
Scarlett therefore contended at the 
trial, and the point was saved by 
the Learned Judge, that the indor- 
sees, having notice that the bill was 
accepted without consideration, and 
having given time to the drawer, 
thereby discharged the acceptor. 

When the motion came to be 
argued before their Lordships in 
Serjeant’s Inn Hall, there appearing 
to be a good deal of confusion in 
the accounts between Cobb and the 
plaintiffs, it was ayreed, under their 
Lordships’ suggestion, that Mr. 
Waiton should look into the ac- 
counts, and in the mean time that 
the question of Jaw should remain 
for future consideration. 

Old Bailey, Jan, 13. 

Sarah Stone was indicted for felo- 
niously stealing, on the 14th of 
October, 1814, a female child of 
seven weeks old. 

Catherine Creemer, the wife of 
Matthew Creemer, deposed, that 
she had four children besides her 
twins, which were born in Septem- 
ber, 1814, The eldest child was 
four years old; she went ‘with her 
twins into St. Paul’s Church-yard 
to crave charity, when one day the 
prisoner came, gave her a penny, and 
remarked, ‘‘ you don’t seem to get 
much money here; but if you will 
go with me as far as Whitechapel, 
I will introduce you to a fine lady, 
who will give you half a guinea,” 
Witness went with her, carrying 
her twins, until in Cheapside her 
cloak fell off, and she asked pri- 
soner to put the cloak over the 
twins, that they might not catch 
cold, when prisoner offered to carry 
one of them, Witness then gave 
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her the largest of the twins mto her 
arms, which she wrapped up, and 
it seemed very comfortable. They 
walked aside of each other until 
they came to the Commercial-road, 
and at the corner of a public-house 
prisouer gave her 3d, to get a pint 
of beer, Witness said she did not 
want beer nor gin, she wanted to see 
the fine lady ; when prisoner an- 
swered, * My dear, Lam only going 
to show the fine lady thus fine twin,” 
As they went up a court, her eldest 
child, who had run beside them all 
the way, fell down among some 
bricks, and while she looked after 


that child, the prisoner made off 


with the largest of the twins. Wit, 
ness was not able to follow her with 
her children ; but she screamed out 
so loud, that the people of the pub- 
lic house threatened to have her 
taken into custody on account of 
the clamour she raised, This was 
about three o’clock in the after- 
noon. She then ran about in search 
of her child till half past seven in 
the evening. The twin had on a 
small lilac striped cotton bed- 
vown, a shirt, and a flannel, when 
prisoner took itaway. Prisoner had 
on a reddish cotton gown, a light 
shawl, and a black straw bonnet. 
She had dark eyes, was pitted with 
small pox, and wanted a tooth in 
front. Witness on the same even- 


ing gave information of the loss of 


her child at the Whitechapel-office, 
and then put forth advertisements, 
and had 2,000 hand-bills printed, 
describing the child and the woman 
who had stolen it. Six weeks alter 
the child was lost, she was taken to 
prisoner on board ofsship, and when 
she was within three steps of the 
toy of the ladder, .she heard the 
child cry, and knew its voice. She 
then saw the prisouer, whour she 
knew to be the woman who took 
away the child, and immediately 
said so, She then asked prisoner 


for a kiss of the baby, and a sailor 
standing by her said, “ No—nor 
if the Queen of England were to 
come she should not :”’ and he then 
took the child out of prisoner’s 
arms. The child appeared to be 
very thin, but when it was taken 
froin her, she (the prosecutrix), had 
plenty of milk for both the babies. 
She never had any doubt as to the 
prisoner being the person who took 
away her child. An officer took 
the woman into custody, and the 
child was undressed in witness’s 
presence, when she found a piece 
of flannel on it, which she knew to 
have been part of the blanket in 
which it was wrapt when takeu 
away from her, and she claimed it 
immediately. Prisoner said it was 
very silly of witaess to think of 
having the child, as it was her’s 
(the prisoner's). 

The statement of this poor woman 
was fully proved by witnesses, and 
the prisoner was found— Guilty. 

Her object appears to have been 
to obtain money from a sailor whom 
she had completely deluded into a 
belief that the child was his. 


James Maybank was dicted on 
Tuesday, January 17th, for steal- 
ing four sacks of coals, the property 
of. Messrs. Wood, Horne, and Phil- 
lips; and Joseph Hill for receiving 
them, knowing them to have been 
stolen, 

Maybank, and a person named 
Fox, who had since absconded, 
were in the employment of Messrs. 
Wood and Co., and on the 19th 
April last they were delivering some 
coals to Mr. Marrabell, the page in 
St. James’s Palace, when they were 
observed by Mr. Ramus, another 
of the pages, to kick some empty 
sacks, which were lying in the fore 
part of the waggon, down amongst 
those sacks which they had just 
emptied at Mr, Marrabell’s, _ This 
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circumstance exciting Mr. R.’s 
suspicion, he followed the waggon 
to Maddox-street, where it stopped 
at Hill’s cook-shop. Having seen 
the men carry four sacks of coals 
into Hill’s shop, Mr. Ramus went 
into the shop, and enquired of Mr, 
Hill who was his coal-merchant, 
and whether Mr. Wood, of Nor- 
thumberland-street, served him with 
coals ? Hill seeming staggered, said 
Mr, W. was not his coal-merchant ; 
but he added, that he had just 
purchased four sacks of coals of a 
person who said he had them to 
sell. Mr. R. informed Mr. Wood 
of what he had seen, when the coals 
were re-mneasured, and it was then 
found that there were four sacks 
deficient. Mr. Ramus, however, 
could not swear to Maybank’s per- 
son, as being one of the men in the 
wazggon. Hill had been out on 
bail, and surrendered to take his 
trial. Maybank and Fox abscond- 
ed two or three days after the tran- 
saction, and Maybank was taken 
in November last, by Pace, the 
officer. After the accusation had 
been made against Hill, he took a 
letter to Mr. Wood, stating that his 
wretched defendant, Hill, begged 
for mercy, and desired an inter- 
view; but Mr. W. would have no 
conference with him. Hill admit- 
ted to Pace that he gave 16s. for the 
four sacks; and he further said, 
at the office, that he had a right to 
get his coals as cheap as possible, 
Maybank, in defence, said that 
he got another man, being ill that 
day, to drive the team for, him; 
but he called no witnesses to 
that fact. Both, however, called 
many witnesses to character, who 
gave them most excellent ones. 


The Jury returned a verdict of 


Guilty against both the parties, but 
recommended them to mercy. 

The Common Serjeant wished 
them to reflect before they deter- 





mined on giving such a recommen- 
dation. It was not a single and 
rare instance of such offence—it was 
what was very commonly occurring ; 
and when they reflected how exten- 
sive was the injury, not only to the 
public, but also to the coal-mer- 
chants, he thought they must see 
that the recommendation was most 
impolitic, Unless a severe example 
was made, the town would be over- 
run with such offenders. The pri- 
soners were two very wicked offend- 
ers, and they deserved to be 
punished to the utmost severity of 
the law. If they desired to perse- 
vere in the recommendation, 1t was 
his duty to mention it, but he cer- 
tainly could not second their wishes, 
A more useful prosecution had not 
been instituted for a long time, it 
would be productive of great pub- 
lic benefit. 

The Jury did not press their re- 
commendation. 





Marlborough Street. 

Walter Perkins Bond was on 
Thursday, January 19, charged 
with obtaining 101. of F. Startt by 
false pretences. The prisoner had 
succeeded in getting possession of 
the greater part of a house, No. 9, 
Bennett street, St. James’s, under 
pretence of establishing what he 
termed the Grand Union Club- 
house, under the patronage of a 
party of the nobility and gentry, 
not one of whom, however, could 
he name. To carry on his plan, 
he issued pompous annotncements 
relative to this club throughout the 
town; but his principal plan was 
to get goods of different trades-peo- 
ple to furnish this noble club-house, 
which did wot succeed ; but he had 
another trap, in which the prose- 
cutor was caught. On the 6th in- 
stant an advertisement appeared in 
the hewspapers for seven servants 
to engage at the new club-house ; 
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and on the application of the com- 
plainant, who had been a waiter at 
the Rainbow and Stock-Exchange 
Coffee-houses, he was shewn a de- 
lusive plan, which held out the 
advantages to be derived ; that he 
was to receive 159). a-year as head- 
waiter, provided his perquisites did 
not exceed that sum, and his wife 
was to be housekeeper, but he 
must advance 50. to aid in furnish- 
ing and decorating the house. He 
advanced 10], out of the 501. which 
constituted the fraud. All the 
furniture obtained was one hazard- 
table. Another man advanced 101, 
for a situation as porter.—The pri- 
soner stated himself always to have 
been a gentleman, and said his 
servants would have been well off 
had he carried his plans into exe- 
cution, He was confident he had 
committed no fraud ; but the ma- 
gistrate being of a different opinion, 
committed him for trial. 





Queen Square, 

On Wednesday, January 18th, a 
Mr. B. residing in the neighbour- 
hood of Chelsea, appeared before 
W. Fielding, Esq. pursuant to a 
charge exhibited against him by 
the driver and owner of the hack- 
ney coach, No, 885, for detaining 
a numbered plate belonging to the 
coach. It appeared, that the de- 
fendant and tive other young gen- 
tlemen, sprigs of fashion, after 
having, sacrificed liberally at the 
shrine of the Jolly God, went to 
the theatre, from which, they or- 
dered the coach to Chelsea. De- 
termined upon what is vulgarly 
called a lark, they proceeded to 
take off the plated numbers; and 
upon their arrival at the place of 
destination, the coachman remon- 
strated with them on the impro- 
priety of their conduct. They were, 
however, deaf to his argumentative 
elocuiion, and agreed not to dis- 


close their names, The coachman 
demanded 12s. for his fare, and 
remuneration for the loss of his 
number ; the latter demand they 
refused to comply with, and to 
satisfy the former, gave the coach- 
man 7s, 6d. as his fare, being 4s.6d, 
under the regular fare. Alter con- 
siderable enquiry, the coachman 
succeeded in obtaining the names 
of two of the party, who appeared. 
Mr, Fielding thought, that as it was 
an act committed in frolic and high 
blood, they bad better satisfy the 
coachman, which they instantly 
did, and were discharged, 

On Friday, January 21, a poor 
man, of the name of Howells, 
charged young Bentley, a very 
suspicious character, together with 
Roberts, a lad of still better pro- 
mise, but not yet in custody, on 
suspicion of having stolen his watch, 
which was valuable, and a great 
favourite with him, he having 
bought it at Gibraltar, It appear- 
ed that he had been in company 
with these two youths, at a public- 
house, where he sacrificed so freely 
as to be convinced of the truth of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s doctrines, as he 
found that the world went round 
with him ; and that on leaving it, 
Bentley and Reberts were seen to 
dodge him. On arriving home, 
however, he found himself desti- 
tute of his watch, and, filled with 
grief, he afterwards went to Bent- 
ley, to beg him to return the watch, 
if he knew any thing of it. There 
being some touch of pity yet left iv 
Bentley’s bosoin, he at last said, 
** he would do what he could for 
Howells ;”” but never having done 
so, Howells found it necessary to 
intioduce this youth to Mr. Field- 
ing, before whom he denied all 
knowledge of the watch. Remanded 
till those who saw him dodge How- 
ells could be procured, 
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Covent-Garden Theatre. 

TUESDAY, Dec. 20, Mr. Kemble 
sustained the character’ of Macbeth 
with all his usual vigour, finish, and 
effect, before a crowded house, who 
received him with distinct rounds of 
applause, and greeted him throughout 
with most enthusiastic approbation. 
These continued plaudits, marking ag 
they did the eod of almost every sen- 
tence, we could not grudge, although 
they were sometimes most tormenting 
interruptions of the finest parts of the 
performance ; for, often as we have 
seen Mr. Kemble excel in his delinea- 
tion of this arduous and admirable 
character, we know not that we ever 
saw him to greater advantage. Ino 
excellent voice, aud inexcellent health, 
he had the opportunity of exerting 
physical powers to give effect to the 
masterly conceptions of his mind. It 
was indeed the most complete whole 
that the stage ever produced, and long- 
ing as we do to go into a detail of 
those excellencies, which, however, 
must be strongly imprinted on every 
one’s memory, yet, if such a task were 
necessary, we should be at some loss 
to know where to begin, so as to bring 
our remarks within any thing like a 
moderate space, The air-drawn dag- 
ger scene was uncommonly fine, parli- 
cularly where to the mind’s eye the 
dagger appeared to be entering Dun- 
can’s door, and then seeming to have 
blood on it, giving, as it were, a 
dreadful reality to the deeds contem- 
plated by Macbeih’s ambition. Nor 
was the conclusion less effective, 
where, on discovering the unreal 
mockery, he exclaims, w a fauitering 
and agonized tone, ‘* There’s no such 
thing.” His description of the murder 
was also wonderfully successful, and he 
was great in the banquet scene. The 
consequence attached by the rival 
house to the witches, set this Theatre 
onthe alert ; Mr. Incledon sustained 
the part of Hecate; Messrs. Matthews, 

Vou. IL, January, 1815. 


Liston, &c. being amongst the vocal 
performers. But as Mrs, Dickons 
comes forward at the other house, 
surely it could not be lessening the 
dignity of Miss Stephens to aid with 
her vocal powers. 

Monday, Dec. 26th. In conformity 
with annual custom, the Tragedy of 
George Barnwell was represented ; 
but such was the perseverance mani- 
fested by the pit and galleries, in the 
career of noise and tumult, that, hap- 
pily for their morals, for the play is 
most immoral, scarcely a word of the 
dialogue could be collected by any of 
the audience, however anxious and at- 
tentive. Mr. Conway performed the 
character of George Barnwell, and, 
in the few passages which we were per- 
milted to hear, acquitted himself with 
sense and feeling. Mrs, Faucit, as far 
as we had an opportunity of estimating 
her exertions, appeared to have con- 
ceived the part of Millwood with spirit, 
aad, in general, acted fully up to that 
conception. Afler the Tragedy, a 
new Pantomine, entitled Harlequia 
Whittington, Lord Mayor of Loadon, 
was, for the first time, performed. The 
Pantomime is founded upon the well- 
kaoown history of Whittington and his 
Cat; who, asit is recorded, lived from 
the latter end of the reign of Edward 
the Third, to that of Henry the Fifth. 
—The tale has been strictly adhered 
to till the change to the pantomime 
characters.; and the consequent gam- 
bols are supposed to have tiken place 
prior to Whittington’s elevation to the 
highest civic honours, which heattain~ 
ed by his laudable industry and perse- 
verance. After the magic transforma- 
tion of the characters has taken place, 
the usual tricks, pursuils, and escapes, 
follow in succession, till at length the 
constancy and virtue of Harlequin 
Whittington triumphs over all his 
enemies—and Bizzybwea, the Goddess 
of Industry, rewards bim with the 
hand of his misiress, Alice (the daugh- 
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ter of his rich master) who had been 
transformed to Columbine. In the 
course of his career, numerous are the 
laughable mishaps which befel his 
rival Alderman Gobble, who has been 
obliged to take the figure of Pantaloon 
—-amd various the feats performed by 
his arch enemy, Dame Cicely Suet, 
whose soul bas been compelled to ani- 
mate the body of the Clown. For splen- 
dour of scenery, beauty of decoration, 
multiplicity of tricks, and ingenuity of 
machinery, this Pantomime nist hold 
a very high rank amongst pieces of 
that descriplion. Ove of the finest 
scenes which the modern stage can 
boast, occurs early in the piece—it is 
a view of that part of Holloway, where 
Whittington’s stone now stands, and is 
painted by Mr. Pugh, in an admirable 
style. The gradual clearing up of the 
almosphere, after a thunder-storm, 
until the sun appearing in all his 
splendour, presents to the eye a bean. 
tiful and extensive landscape, is finely 
managed, and produced a delightful 
effect. The ascent of Bizzybea, the 
genius of Industry, in a splendid tem- 
ple, from the centre of the milestone, 
was executed with much adroitness— 
and displayed, on the whole, more 
freedom aud facility in the mechanical 
movements, than any other transfor. 
mation ofthe evening. But our rea- 
ders will probably be impatient to learn 
some particulars of the four-legged 
performer which appeared, for the 
first time, in the character of Whitting- 
ten’s Cat. Weare happy to say, that 
he is as fine an animal as ever old maid 
took pleasure in feeding—and, in his 
attack on the rats that infested the 
Court of the King of Barbary, he ap- 
proved himselfa mouser, not inferior 
in fierceness and activily to his cele- 
brated prototype. No scene in the 
Pantomime created more laughter than 
that in which grimalkin destroyed 
several dozens of the Mu-rat tribe, 
which had, for a long period, devoured 
all the loaves and fishes of his Bar- 
barian Majesty’s Court. Amongst the 
scenery, which is, with scarecly any 
exception, finely painted, we noticed 
with particular pleasure, Dover Cliffs 
and Quay, a charming production, by 
Mr. Whitmore: two aoble views, the 





and River Seine, the other of Black- 
friars Bridge, and the Thames, with St. 
Paul’s and part of the City of London 
in the back ground, by Mr. Grieve. 
The Gate of St. Denis at Paris, by Mr. 
Philipps, is remarkable for the accu- 
racy with which the perspective is 
wie Buckingham House and Bal- 
oon Ground, by Mr. Grieve, is mi- 
nutely accurate. The Pagoda and 
Canaf in St. James’s Park, and the 
Temple of Concord, in the Green Park, 
both by Mr. Whitinore, are very splen- 
did representations of the most promi- 
nent objects in the Park fetes. During 
the exhibition of the former scene a 
small balloon ascended, carrying up to 
the flies, Mademoiselle Blanch Garne- 
rin, a child of four or five years of age, 
age, who afterwards descended, by a 
parochnte, from an aperture in the 
ventilator. This was the most unin- 
teresting part of the performance, as 
the balloon was drawn up, and the 
parachute was let down by cords, 
which were visible in every part of the 
house. 


Drury lane Theatre. 

The Tragedy of George Barnwell, 
and a new Pantominie, produced ac- 
cording to custom for the occasion, 
entitled the Valley of Diamonds; or, 
Harlequin Sindbad, were performed on 
Monday, Dec. 26th, at this Theatre, 
toa large assemblage of Christmas 
folk, Of thetragedy it is only neces. 
sary to say, that Mr. Rae, as George 
Barnwell, and Mrs. Glover, as Miill- 
wood, gave great effect to those 
characters: the Valley of Diamonds; 
or, Harlequin Sindbad, displayed its 
attractions, and was hailed in the 
commencing scene with every mark of 
approbation. The subject of this en- 
tertainment is taken from the Arabian 
Nights, a work to which the lovers aud 
composers of dramatic spectacle are 
more indebted than to any other in the 
language. The well known story of 
Sindbad we need not relate, but all who 
know it, and they are both the old and 
the youug, will immediately approve 
the choice, as affording tne most splen- 
did opportunities to the painter, and 
the most enchanting associations tv the 
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youthful spectator. This popular 
story,as may be expected, furnishes 
little more than the introductory part 
of the piece, for after the advantage it 
affords in scenery, it is merely a néw 
expedient for bringing Harlequin, the 
Clown, and Columbine into play. Those 
persons once before us, we have not 
much novelty to expect, the process of 
sticking, kicking, tumbling, falling 
down and getting up, being pretty 
nearly the same in all ages of the 
world, The Valley of Diamonds has 
asmuch variety as can well be looked 
for in a thing of the kind. The scene 
is perpetually changing, the process of 
enchantment is never at a stand, every 
moment produces its trick, and every 
scene is followed by its miraculous 
transmutation of nature, either ani- 
mate orinanimate. The first spring 
of the Clown, on being awakened into 
life by the touch of Harlequin’s sword, 
was prodigious. We thonghtit the 
greatest display of agility that took 
place for the night. His misfortune 
at the lodz:ng-house, to which he and 
Pantaloon had pursued Harlequin aad 
Columbine, produced a great deal of 
laughter. The Clown having suc- 
ceeded in hauling Harlequin out, and 
getting in himself, appeared at the 
ane window. He then held out 
lis hand to shake Harlequin’s in tri- 
umphant mockery, but Harlequin 
held him fast, and having by virtue of 
his sword elevated the parlour another 
story, the Clown’s arm was lengthened 
so many yards, to the no small delight 
of the beholders. The company at 
the ealing-house was truly grotesque, 
but the principal figure of the groupe, 
ifwemay judge from the laughter it 
occasioned, was a French lady, who 
wore a bonnet large enough for twenty 
heads, according to our opinion of the 
proper dimensions. The best trick of 
all was, the discovery of the Clown ia 
abass viol. Pantaloon having missed 
him, walked on, with great tranquillity 
to the frout of the stage, and requested 
one of the musicians to lend him that 
instrument. No sooner had he suc- 
ceeded in placing it erect than Harlequin 
with a blow of his sword shivered the 
Whole to pieces, and out jumped the 
Clown, It would be endless to go 





through the detail of adventures, and 
the scenery affords a ficld of almost 
equal exteat. The two scenes repre- 
seuting Ahe Valley ,of Diamonds, were 
magnificent in the highest degree, 
Blackfriars Bridge, with a yiew of 
London, was one of which every specta- 
tor could judge, and with which every 
one seemed delighted. The last scene 
representing the illuminated palace of 
Pantomime, was brilliant as imaginas 
tion could desire, 

Ou Monday, January 24, Romeo 
was performed by Mr, Kean. We had 
seme doubts asto the success of Mr. 
Kean iw this character, owing to some 
natural impediments we conceived to 
stand in the way of it: we fancied, 
that veither his countenauce, his voice, 
or his manper, were calculated for the 
soft impassioned lover, We had seen 
him in the ainbitious yet couscientious 
Macheth ; in the artful, bypoeritical 
and revengeful lago; in the, more 
ambitious and murdering Richard ;.in 
the jealous and inflamed Othello: and 
though in several of these something 
of the lover was intermixed, it was not 
of the kind we looked for in Romeo, 
We were, therefore, agreeably , surs 
prized when we first saw bim, dod did 
not scruple to join our testimony.of 
applause, to that of an adwiring au- 
dience, and to acknowledge he infir 
nilely surpassed our warmest expec, 
tations. The cheers and approbation 
of the audience were justly given bi 
in many passages, and his manne 
throughout so judicious, aud evinced 
such power, as left us notbing to re. 
gret, on those points which bad made 
success doubtful. When Garrick and 
Cibber trod the stage, the size of the 
one, and the height of the other, were 
considered as obstacles to their fame, 
but in their superiority of acting, these 
blemishes were forget, aud the Kosciad 
emphatically and truly said of them, 
se well did they delineate their cha- 
racters —** Cibber’s genteel, and Gar+ 
rick’s six fect high.” This sentiment 
may be most appositely applied Lo 
Kean ; for every objection is done away 
while you are listening to hun.---Of 
Mrs. Bartley’s Julict and Elliston’s 
Mercutio, we need say nothing ; their 
excelleacies in es part they under- 
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take are so well known and ielt, we 
cannot add to the meed of praise they 
justly receive and’ merit. in favour of 
the more subordinate characters of this 
Drama, mich might be said, hud we 
room ; we cannot, however, pass ever 
the Friat Lawrence of Mr. R. Phillips, 
whith was not only respectable, but in 
a peculiar degree well wroughtup. In 
every scene with Romeo and Juliet, 
his manner was impressive; and his 
anxiely to reconcile the jarfing inter- 
ests of the two families ;--to heck the 
passion and despair of Roméo s~—to 
promote the wishes of | Juliet ;—to Te: 
commend patience and resignation to 
the’ disconsolaté parefits ;—and his 
eal dignity before the Dake; were 
alf réplete with feeling and energy, and 
placed him infiitely’ beyond medio- 
crity, 

Sheridan’s excellent Comedy of the 
School for Scandal was performed on 
Wednesday, January 5th, at this Thea- 
tre, fer the purpose of introducing 
Miss Walsteis to» Loudon audience in 
anew character. that of Lady Teazle. 
It hasbefore becn observed, that this 
lady's forte was comedy: her acting 
last night confiri.c4 us in the opinion. 
¥n several of the sceves, particularly in 
her interviéw ‘with Sic Peter in the 
second Act, and in’ the library scene, 
where she declares to her husband the 
circumstances which had induced her 
tovisit Joseph Surface, Miss Walstein 
particularly excelled. The light and 
airy playfulness of the first scene, and 
the force and feeling with which her 
abhorrence of the conduct of Joseph, 
and her expression of contrition for 
her conduct and gratitude towards her 
husband in the latter, were left by the 
audience, and greeted by the loudest 
applause. In the second Act she intro- 
duced the beautiful little ballad of 
** the mischievous bee,’? which she 
sang without any accompaniment, and 
with so much sweetness as to call 
forth a general encore. On the whole, 
we think her effort of last night the 
most successful of any which a London 
audience has witnessed from her.—Jo~ 
seph Surface is one of iilliston’s best 
cliaracters. He acted it last night in 
his best manner. Dowton gave a truly 
rich portrait of Sir Oliver; and We- 





witzer, in Moses, . powerfully agitated 
the muscles of the audience by thein- 
flexibility ‘of bis own: | Wroughton, 
Rae, Decamp, Palmer, Penley, Mrs. 
Harlowe, and Miss Mellon, filled the 
other characters with their accustomed 
ability. 


Queen-Square. 

On Monday, Dec, 26th, Thomas 
Nott was again put to the bar on divers 
charges of swindling and felony ; as 
was Mary Clarke, alias Mrs. Nott, on 
the charge of having unlawfully pawn- 
ed plate belonging to Mrs. Bishop, ta- 
ken from the house No. 4, Hans-place, 
let to NotLat two hundred guineas per 
annum. This Mary Clarke, it appear- 
ed, had been the partner of Nott’s for- 
tunes for some tiine past. On this oc- 
casion the office was more crowded 
than on any former examinations, with 
persons from various parts of the town, 
complaining of having been the dupes 
of Nott’s artifices. 

Gillmore, the officer, stated, that 
since the last examination, he had dis- 
covered that the prisoner possessed at 
the time of his apprehension, four dif- 
ferent lodgings ; and that one in Sb. 
George’s-fields appeared to have been 
made the grand depot. He there found 
a variety of property obtained from 
different tradesmen, av immense bunch 
of keys belonging possibly to the lodg- 
ings which he had occupied, aud many 
letters, writings, and very curious 
documents, amongst the rest, all the 
fortune-telling apparatus, put in mo- 
tion by Mr. Nott, after he left off the 
calling of dentist, in the Kent-road, 
and turned — fortune-teller in Lock’s- 
fields. There were his cards of 
address ; ** addresses to the ladies,’ 
in which he proved that he. was the 
most accurate and the greatest asiro- 
loger that had ever lived: and the 
terms only on which he would be con- 
sulted respecting the planets. There 
was alsoa curious list of the names 
and places of abode of all those ladies 
whose nativities had been cast, and 
whose fortunes had been told by Mr. 
Nott, added to which were accounts of 
tne subsequent successes of some of 
those ladies, related tor the purpose of 
demonstrating the truth of his (Nott’s) 
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predictions! At this lodging there 
was also found a large painting of 
Noit, elegantly framed, with an in- 
scription underneath—* Thomas Nott, 
Esquire, late of Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire, now of the city of London ;” 
and a small engraviag of Nott’s coat of 
arms, with the motto of ‘ Cineribus 
servate fidem,’ under which was an 
account of his lineal descent, “ from 
Johu Nott, of the Manor-house, Great 
Sheisey, Lincolnshire, the lord and pa- 
iron to whom those arms were granted 
August 10, Anno Christi 1575!” 

A man named Cobham then came 
forward and said, that he had taken one 
of Noit’s bills from a person named 
Burgess, for 101 2s. 6d. Nott, then 
living m style in the City-road, was 
represented to be a.man of great busi- 
ness and importance—in Doctor’s 
Commons ! but the bill was never paid. 
Nott, however, not having passed the 
bill, no criminal charge on account of 
it could be preferred against him. 

Mr. Thomas Redaway, of the Strand, 
boot-maker, charged him with ob- 
taing boots, &c. under false pretences, 
on the 29th of November last. He 
went to the shop in the evening, and 
fitted himself with boots and Welling- 
ton’s, and desiring them to be sent 
home to him that night, when they 
should be paid for : his name was Phil- 
lips, and he lived al 36, Southampton- 
street.—The hoots were accordingly 
sent, the boy being desired not to leave 
them without the money; but on 
the boy’s arrival he met with Nott, 
who had just knocked at the door ; he 
took the boots from the boy, saying— 
‘* There, that’s right, my lad; now go 
and fetch the Wellingtons, and then 
"ll pay for the whole.’ The boy did 
so, but on returning, no Mr. Nott was 
to be found. ‘The person at No. 6, 
said thatno Mr, Phillips lived there, 
and that the man (Nott) who had 
knocked had also asked if one Piillips 
did notlive there, 

The Magistrate ordered Nott to be 
brought up for final examination on 
Thursday. 

On Thursday Thomas Nott was 
finally examined, on the charges of 
fraud and robbery, that had been pre- 
ferred against him by various trades- 


meo. ‘The office was again crowded, 
and many new complaints were made 
against Nott; but as they all wanted 
those features of fraud requived by the 
law, no fresh charge was entered. 

Mrs. Lisle stated, that she had suf. 
fered by Nott to the amount of 9001. 
so long ago as 1806, and that at the 
time he got cash from her to the 
amount of 2901. It seems that Nott 
ascertained the fact of her being in 
difficulties, in consequence of marrying 
a man who had been since transported 
for bigamy; and as she had money 
and property which she wished to se- 
cure, those transactions took place 
which had left her so considerable a 
loser. 

Nott—‘+ Yes, | know your husband 
very: well—he’s. now. on-board the 
hulks, with chains on, poor man!” 
(Nott had irons on. ) 

The cases previously gone into were 
then closed, and Nott was fully come 
mitted to take his trial on the follow- 
ing charges of swindling :—First, for 
obtaining an elegant chandelier lamp, 
chimney ornaments, &c. from Messrs, 
Rivers and Milner, of the Haymarket ; 
secondly, for obtaining wine to the 
amouotof 10L from, Moses Williams, 
of Bell-yard, Teimple-bar, under the 
yretences already detailed ; and, third- 
= on the charge of felony, for robbing 
the house which he took ready fur- 
nished, No. 41, Hans-place, of Mrs. 
Bishop, of counterpane, feathers, 
plate, &e. 

Trial of Nott.—Thomas Nott was 
indicted at the Old Bailey, for stealing 
two counterpanes, two pair of sheels, 
two towels, three blankets, several cups 
and saucers, a number of kuives and 
forks, some spoons, a quantity of fea- 
thers, and various other articles, the 
property of Joh Bishop. 

Mary Bishop, wife of John Bishop, 
steward to the Marquis of Hertford, 
deposed, thal on the 26th of Octuber 
the witness let the house No. 41, Hans- 
place, Sloane-street, to the prisoner, 
for twelve months certain, ready 
furnished, for two hundred guineasa 
year. The prisoner went into the 
house on the 27th of October. The 
prisoner said at the time he was a land- 
surveyor, (com Stamford, in Lincola- 
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shire; said Alderman Newcomb was 
his father-in-law, and said he should 
bring his wife and mother-in-law there 
ina few days, as his mother was to 
come to town for the benefit of her 
health, and to receive physicians’ ad- 
vice. The prisoner sai the house 
appeared clean and fit for his reception. 
He then gave references to character to 
** Mr, Patten, No. 7, Clifford’s Inn,” 
and to “ Mr. Carvy, boukseller, Silver- 
street, Golden-square.” The witness 
sent ber son, who saw Mr. Carvy, who 
said he had known bim for along 
time. The witness was satistied with 
the references, and the prisoner went 
into the house the 27th, accompanied 
by a woman calling herself Mary Clark, 
Witness afterwards heard a bad charac- 
ter of the ‘prisoner; heard he was 
taking things out of her house; and 
on sending to the pawnbrokers, found 
that one of her spoonshad been pawned 
the 8d December, On the 10th De- 
cember the witness entered the house, 
with the assistance of a smith and 
watchman, and discovered that the 
articles stated in the indictment were 
gone.—In answer toa question put to 
the witness by the prisoner, she said 
he wasto make good what was defi- 
cient at the eud of the year. 

James Gillmore, an officer, appre- 
hended the prisoner on the 13th De- 
cember. The witness found upon the 
prisoner some keys, which opened 
Allen’s door; and on searching the 
room occupied by the prisoner he found 
sheets, counterpanes, knives and forks, 
&c. &c. Those agticles now produced 
were those the wilness found in the 
house. 

James Courtney, shopman to Mr. 
Hill, pawn-broker, produced a coun- 
terpane, which was brought by the 
prisoner on the 7th of December, for 
twelve shillings. 

Mrs. Bishop being again called, 
stated that the counterpase now pro- 
duced was hes property. The articles 
produced by Gillmore, the ofiicer, were 
her property also. 

The prisoner, in his defence, reada 
written paper,-in which he stated that 
he considered himself the legal posses- 
sor of the house, andthat the articles 
were for his use for a twelvemonth, 


which was not yetexpired. As to the 
articles produced, he should account 
for, he hoped, in a most satisfactory 
tanner. After he had taken posses- 
sion of the house, he was arrested on 
an unjust charge, and put into the 
debtors’ side in Newgate for six days, 
during which time he sent for the ar- 
ticles for his accommodation in New- 
gate; and immediately he was dis. 
charged from Newgate, at half-past 
nine o'clock at night,and having taken 
aceach, he put the articles into it, 
and afrived at Hans-place by eleven, 
and not being able ‘to get into the 
house, he took them to his other lodg- 
ings. Healso stated, that he had taken 
a bed from the house, and had retarn- 
ed it from Newgate, fearful that it 
might get dirtied. The officers (Gill- 
more and Pople), he stated, having 
found the articles, immediately became 
desirous to promote discord mstead of 
concord, and create animosity rather 
than friendship.—( A /augh.)—He then 
proceeded to. state, that as to the 
pawning of the counterpane, it was not 
proved that it was pawned in his name, 
as it was in the name of Smith. He 
concluded by exclaiming against the 
conduct of the officers, whom he stated 
had kept from him all the documents 
necessary for his defence.—in support 
of himself he called, 

Louisa Smith, who stated that she 
was employed by him as servant of all 
work. Witness knew the feathers were 
not in the house when the prisoner was 
arrested upou a false charge. The 
articles produced were brought to the 
prisoner from the house in Hans-place 
for the prisoner's accommodation in 
Newzate. The beds in the house were 
full of holes, and some of the holes 
were pinned up to prevent the feathers 
fiying about the house. 

Mrs, Bishop being again called, said 
that all the beds were free from holes. 

The Recorder immediately told the 
prisoner he had done his cause no good 
by the introduction of this witness, and 
was about to sum up, when the prisoner 
requested he might be permitted to 
address the Jury. The Recorder in- 
formed him it was unusual, but if be 
thought it would be of any assistance 
tv him he might proceed, He accord- 
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ingly took out several sheets of demy, 
and proceeded to address the Jury. His 
first point was to panegyrise the charac- 
teristic of a British Jury. The next 
thing he complained of was the preju- 
dice which the newspaper reports had 
thrown into the minds of every person 
who read them. He then proceeded to 
recapitulate the several charges that 
had been made against him in the 
newspapers, and concluded by stating, 
that his family alliances were the most 
respectable, and declared that the ar- 
ticles were not moved with any frau- 
dulent intention. The address took 
him half an hour to read. 

The Jury immediately found him 
guilty, and the Recorder told him he 
was too clever a fellow to remain in 
this country. 

He was sentenced to transportation 
for seven years. 

Daring Street Robbery.—On Thurs- 
day, Dec. 29th, William Payne was 
brought to Bow-street from St. Cle- 
ment’s watch-house, charged with 
being concerned with another man in 
committing a highway robbery at 
Temple-bar, on Wednesday night. 

Charles Day, a boy about 13 years 
of age, a servantto Mr. John Reeves, 
jeweller, of St. Pauls Church-yard, 
stated, that on Wednesday night, 
about ten o’clock, as he was returning 
home through Temple-bar, when he 
was under the gateway of the Bar, he 
was seized by the prisoner and another 
man; the prisoner held him, while the 
other man forced his watch out of his 
pocket, and ran off with it.. The pri- 
soner continued holding him, and 
knocked him down into the carriage 
way, and he then ran off ; he followed 
him, and the prisoner happening to ran 
faa some watchmen, they secured 
rim. 

Mr. Benjamin Bennett, of Wood- 
street, Cheapside, said, he was passing 
Temple-bar at the time the robbery 
was coinmitted, and saw two wen hus- 
tle the boy, and followed the prisouer, 
who had knocked the prosecutor down, 
ted was running off; he came up 
with him just as he had got among 
the watchmen, and charged him with 
being the man who had robbed. the 
boy, aud assisted in securing him. 





Thomas Deby, 2 watehman, stated, 
that just as the clock was striking ten 
on Wednesday night, he heard the ery 
of ** stop thief,” in Pickett-street, 
when at the instant he was looking out 
for the thief, the prisoner came run- 
ning up, with the witness Bennett, and 
the boy close after him, crying ; he 
then secured the prisoner.~-He was 
fully committed to Newgate for trial. 

On Sunday, January fst, after the 
performance of the funeral service overt 
the remains of a woman in Shoreditch 
Church-yard, and when the coffin had 
been nearly covered with earth, a moan 
was heard from the grave, which ar. 
rested the hand of the grave-digger ; it 
was followed by another, which con- 
vinced him that the sound came from 
the coffin. No time was lost by the 
persons still remaining around the 
grave to open it, when the woman 
was found straggling for breath.—She 
was immediately carried into the ves- 
try-room, where she revived, and was 
shortly after conveyed home, 

On Wednesday afternoon, January 
4th, Mary Bulpit, a girl about eight 
or nine years of age, residing with het 
parents, No. 87, Chandos-street, was 
entrusted to take out a female infant, 
about five or six months old, the 
daughter of Mrs, Thomas, a lodger in 
the same house, and at the top of St. 
Martin’s-lane she was met by a lusty 
fresh-coloured young woman, dressed 
ina red stuff gown and black chip 
hat, who conversed with hér respeet- 
ing the infant, pretending to know the 
parents. She asked the girl to go on 
an errand for her, which she declined 
doing ; she, however, urged her to go 
to No. 21, King-street, Soho, to fetch 
a small bundle, and, that she might go 
with the greater speed, she agreed to 
take care of the infant while the other 
rau for the bundle, for whieh she pro- 
mised to give her twopence. The girl 
went, but could not find the house : 
she returned to the top of St. Martin’s- 
lane, but could not find the woman or 
the :nfant. 

On Monday evening, January 8th, 
between five and six o’clock, a fellow 
knocked at the door of Dr. Harrison, 
in Salisbury-street, in the Strand, 
which was auswered by a foot-boy 
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between 14 and 15 years of age, of 
whom he inquired if Mr. Silver was 
within, a gentleman who has been 
an inwate of the doctor's about | six 
days; the boy informed bim Mr. Silver 
was within, when he replied he came 
from Mr. Whinnie’s, in the Strand,a 
hatter, for a hat to be repaired; the 
boy was proceeding up stairs to inform 
Silver, when hearing a neise in the 
passage, he looked behind him and 
observed the fellow handling the great 
coats, hats, and other articles which 
were in the passage, to apother man at 
the door ; the boy called to a female 
servant who was m the kitchen, for 
assistance, when the villain knocked 
him down with such vivieace, that he 
was insensible for some time, and the 
two robbers ».ade their escape with 
the whole of the property, which was 
in the passage. 

Tuesday, January 10th, a dreadful 
accident happened in consequence of 
Matthews’sCroydon coach overturning, 
opposite Cross-sireet, Newington. The 
horses set off full speed ‘with the pole of 
the coach ; and the coachmau being 
entangled iu the reins, is so shockingly 
mangled and cut about the head that 
his life is despaired of. Several outside 
passengers were dreadfully bruised ; 
one gentleman had his leg broke ; and 
another, in consequence of part of the 
coach falling on ‘his head, presented a 
shocking spectacle. The horses were 
stopt in the Westminster road, with all 
their knees broken and very much 
cut, 

Fire in St. Paul’s Church-yard.—The 
large house recently occupied by Mrs. 
Tilt, in the confectionery line, in St. 
Paul's Church-yard, has lately been 
divided into two shops; one of which 
was fitting up by Messrs. Gaines and 
Co, for the sale of writing-desks, pock- 
et-books, &c. in contemplation ot their 
present premises coming duwn to make 
room forthe new Post Office, aud into 
which they had removed a considerable 
part of their stock ; the other shop 
was occupied by Mr. Biggs im. the 
straw-hat line, who had the whoie 
upper part of the premises, and in 
whose house, about a quarter past six 
o’clock on Weduesday morning, Janu- 





ary 18th, a fire was discovered by the 
foot passengers in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, who knocked violently for a 
considerable time, but none of the 
family of Mr. Biggs were made to 
hear, At length the door was forced, 
when the flames burst out with such 
fury, as to prevent any one from 
alarming the family up stairs, but 
which was at length done by the ringing 
of the bells, and crying out, ‘ Fire, 
fire!” Mrs. Biggs, with au infant in 
her arms, and a servant maid, got first 
out of the honse, as they had arisen 
from their bed, and were taken to Mr. 
Butler’s, whoby this time had been 
called up, where she was covered with 
shawls, and such other lightapparel 
as was near at hand. Mr. Butler 
entreated herto go up stairs, but the 
feelings of tie mother were too much 
alive forthe safety of her other five 
children, toadmit of a moment’sdelay ; 
and, it is supposed, she would have re- 
turned, and rushed into the flames in 
search of them, had she not fainted 
away. Assvon as she recovered, she 
lefi Mr. Butler’s almost in a slate of 
nakedness, but was prevailed on, or 
rather forced, by those who attended 
her, to go to another friend’s house in 
Cheapside ; the servant and infant 
remained at Mr. Butler’s. So rapid 
were the flames on this unfortunate 
occasion, that no other person except 
a servant, with another of Mrs. Bigg’s 
children, succeeded in getting out by 
the deor; the rest took to the roof 
of the house, and got away unhurt, 
among whom was an elderly woman, 
who was altending as a nurse on one 
of Mrs. Biggs’s iodgers, who, we hear, 
made his escape by getting from one 
roof to another. We have only ac- 
counted for two out of Mrs. Biggs's 
six children, the eldest of whom, a 
daughter, was only nine years of age. 
Wewish we could have statedibat they 
had ali been saved; but the eldest 
above-mentioned, and her sister, be- 
tween three and four years ol6, pe- 
rished im the flames ; nor was it in tbe 
power of any oue to prevent i; they 
lodged, it appears, in a room above 
their sister’s, t0 which those who frst 
got into the house could not reach, 
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and to which the servants who escaped 
by the roof durst not venture. Indeed, 
the situation of this family will be 
better understood by stating, that the 
fire was not discovered until a quarter 
past six, and the house was down to 
the ground before seven o’clock. The 
twh other children of Mrs. Biggs 
escaped, no one can tell how, but they 
happily did escape, though ote was 
not discovered until eleven o’clock on 
Thursday morning, in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand ; it was taken to Mr. Butler’s, 
where it remained that night with its 
sister, This fire entirely consumed 
the two houses above-mentioned, anfl 
damaged the top of the house of Mr. 
Hall, to the right. To add to the 
misfortune of Mr, and Mrs. Biggs, the 
former of whom is on journey on bu- 
siness, not a sixpence of their stock in 
trade was insured; and we hear they 
were only beginning the world, not 
having been long in business. To the 
honour of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood it ought to be mentioned, 
that the ladies were on Wednesday send- 
ing in articles of dress for the children ; 
and in the évening a meeting wis held; 
at the instigation of Messrs. Pearsall, 
Butler, Daw, Kidder, Bunt, and Dan- 
nelt, six of the principal inhabitants, 
when it was resolved to bring forward 
asubscription for the benefit of Mr. 
and Mrs. Biggs and family, who have 
not saved a farthing of their property, 
either in stock, furniture, or wearing 
apparel, 

Friday morning early, January 13th, 
Mr. Deacon, a respectable warehouse- 
man in Walling street, was discovered 
= naked and nearly lifeless, in the 

elds near the Shepherd and Shepher- 
dess, City-road. Mr. D. was taken to 
a neighbouring public-house, and 
remained dangerously il. For some 
hours after his removal he was too 
enfeebled to state what had caused 
his being found in that situation, It 
is supposed, however, that. he was 
knocked down the preceding night, and 
robbed of ajl his property ; when the 
riffians, not satisfied with plundering 
him, had the barbarity to strip him 
quite naked, and after beating him, to 
leave him exposed to the inclemency 
ofthe weather, The watchman in 
Vou. I, January, 1815, 


that neighbourhood says that he had 
on that morning meta man who was 
running very fast, aud who said he had 
been robbed near that place, but it was 
afterwards suspected that he was one 
of those who robbed Mr. Deacon. The 
Magistrates of Worship-stréeet office 
went to Mr. Deaton’s examination, 
but he was found too weak to collect 
any particulars from him. Saturday, 
however, all the peisons, who knew 
any thing of the mauoner in which he 
was found, were privately examined 
by Sir William Parsons and Mr. Mozer, 
and it is hoped the perpetrators of this 
nefarious crime will shortly be appre- 
hended. 

Suicide—On Sunday evening Jann- 
ary 15th, about six or seven o'clock, 
the inhabitants of Camberwell were 
alarmed by the report of a pistol, 
proceeding from the dwelling of Mr. 
Aldridge, resident in that village. On 
entering the house, a more dreadful 
spectacle than that which presented 
itself cannot be imagined. This unfor- 
tunate gentleman, who was purser of 
H. M. 5. Andromache, was found sitting 
in his parlour in an upright posture, 
in anarim chair by the fire side, with 
scarcely a vestige of the human visage 
remaining ; a pistol with which he 
had committed the shocking deed lay 
by his side, and a letter, without ad- 
dress, assigning domestic uneasiness as 
the cause of this rash act, in which he 
even contemplated the awful conse. 
quences of its commission, was found 
open on a table before him. Mr. 
Browne, 4 niedical gentleman of the 
neighbourhood, was immediately called 
in, but found the vital spark extinct. 
The unhappy man, in effecting his 
dreadfal purpose, had placed the pistol 
(a very large one) in his mouth, and 
the violence of the explosion had 
completely destroyed the whole of the 
face. The ball passed upwards through 
the skull, penetrated the ceiling, aud 
was found on the floor of the room 
above. It appears that from some 
unhappy family disputes, Mr. A. had 
been separated from his wife about 
three mouths, and had cohabited with 
a female, whom in his letter he recom. 
mends to protection, for her teuderness 
aod attention to himself and oue of her 
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children, a fine hoy of eight years of 


age, resident with him, This unfor- 
tunate gentleman, who had hitherto 
borne an excellent character for 
conjugal and parestal affection, has left 
a family of six children. On Wednes- 
day the Coroner’s Inquest, Mr. Jem- 
mett in the chair, sat on the body, and 
after examining several  wilnesses, 
returned a verdict of lunacy. 

Tuesday mornwg, January 17th, 
between one and two o'clock, a most 
alarming fire broke out in the back 
premises of Mr. Smith, a leather.seller, 
in Cocklane, Smithfield, which, from 
the oily substance contaiped therein 
created an unusual degree of alarm, 


~ as the fire instantly extended to the five 


adjoining houses, when the whole 
neighbourhood became in a perilous 
state, as its communication with 
unabated fury continued to increase, 
when most fortunately the arrival of a 
number of engines from the different 
fire-offices, after some time prevented 
its spreading to any considerable extent. 
Unfortunately on this occasion five 
houses were entirely destroyed, * with 
the whole of the contents. Happily no 
lives were lost. It may not be amiss 
to be observed, that where this fire 
commenced was within a few yards 
of where the great fire in the City of 
London ended, A. D, 1666. 
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Ingenious Swindling.—A person was 
found guilty at the last Lancaster assi- 
zes, and sentenced to be imprisoned and 
stand in the pillory, for ordering goods 
from different tradesmen, and enticing 
them te execute his orders, which ge- 
nerally amounted either to 51. or 10/. 
by sending them the halves of bank 
notes, with a promise that the other 
halves should he remitted on the re- 
ceipt of the goods. This, however, he 
always failed to do, and, on comparing 
notes, the person duped found that the 
halves were divided in more than one 
sense ; for while one half reacted one 
tradesman, the other was forwarded to 
another tradesman, whose ntutual in- 
terest it was, at last, to coalesce with 
each other, in order to receive some 
value for their goods. 

Local Tokens.—Holders _of Local 
Tokens can compel the payment of 
them, although it should happen that 
they have not the value of one pound 
of them in their possession. A case of 


this kind was decided in the Court of 
Requests, in Bath, on Wednesday, 
Jauuary 4th. ‘Thedefendants (Messrs, 





Culverhouse and Co.) contended, that 
they could not be compelled, on the 
grounds of their tokeus expressing 
that payment should be made in a 
seers note for twenty shillings value ; 
ut this was over-ruled by the court, 
who decided that every single token 
must be paid on presentation, copper 
only excepted ; at the same time re- 
marking, thatif it were otherwise, it 
would be the greatest injustice—-the 
law now prohibiting the holder from 
passing his token to any but the ori- 
ginal issuer. 

In the above court on Wednesday 
last, it was decided that the proprie- 
tors of the mail-coach were liable to 
make good the loss a person had sus- 
tained from an injury done to a parcel 
which was conveyed by them from 
London to Bath, under the following 
¢ rcumstances :—The plaintiff, a lady, 
had ordered a while satin gown to be 
sentto her by the mail, from her man- 
tua-maker in London. It appeared in 
evidence, thal the gown was very care- 
fully packed up in a deal box, which 
was directed to the plaintiff, in this 
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city with the addition to the direction 
that the box was ‘tobe kept dry :” 
when it wasdelivered, it was found the 
gown had received much injury from 
the wet; by a bill inclosed with the 
gown, iL appeared the value of it was 
71. 18s. The book-keeper attended 
in thecourt, and stated. on behalf of 
the proprietors, that he believed the 
injury had been occasioned by the 
coachman or porters not putting the 
box under cover in the coach, which 
perhaps was occasioned by there not 
being room in the inside, or in the 
hoot of the coach ; and further, that 
the proprietors conceived they were 
not answerable for any injury or loss 
to abox or parcel of this value, as the 
notice suspended in their public office 
here and in London expressed they 
will not be answera>le for any jewels, 
watches, &c. nor for any goods above 
the value of five pounds, uniess they 
are entered as such, and paid for ac- 
cordingly. The box, he said, it appears, 
contained property to the amount of 
il. 18s, and therefore (according to our 
notice) ought to have been paid for 
as suci:, and as it was not, the plaintiff 
can have no remedy against the propri- 
etors. The commissioners thought 
the proprietors were answerable, not- 
withstanding their notice, as the chair- 
man said this wasnot a case for the 
total loss of a parcel or box, but it was 
fo recover a compensation for the 
damage done by the neglect of duty 
in the proprietors, or their servants, 
for whom they are answerable; and 
he said a case in this point had not long 
since been tried in the Court of King’s 
Bench, Beck against Evans and others, 
reported in vol. 16 of East’s Reports ; 
in which that court held a carrier was 
not protected by such a notice, from 
being obliged to make good any loss a 
person has sustained by the negligence 
of such carrier, or their servants. In 
this case the box was directed ** to be 
kept dry,” as it clearly appears that 
was not done, which is a neglect of duty 
m the proprietors, though it was ocea- 
sioned solely by the misconduct of their 
servants. 

The mill belonging to Mr. Parton, 
situate at Tenterden, has of late been 
several times robbed of quantities of 


flour, &c. On Friday, January 6th, 
Parion and his grinder were determined 
to lay in wait for the miscreants, aod 
secreted themselves in the mill for that 
purpose, armed. About twelve o’clock 
three men entered the will, itis sup- 
posed by false keys, and were in tne act 
of filling their sacks with flour, from 
the trough, when they espied Parton 
and his man, whom they attacked, 
and a desperate conflict ensued. Parton 
attempted to fire his pisto! at one of 
the robbers, but unfortunately it 
missed: the robber then knocked 
Parton down, and attempted, with an 
instrument, to put out his eyes; the 
grinder secing his master in that 
perilous situation, gave the robber a 
severe cut across the legs with his 
sabre; another came up, knocked 
the grinder down, and attempted to 
take the sabre from him, but in the 


‘act he cut off two of the robber’s 


fingers. The grinder getting up, 
found his master in the same situation, 
with the robber upon him, whom he 
immediately fired at; the contents of 
the pistol lodged in his body ; the other 
two then made their escape. The 
robber who was shot, and whose name 
was Hart, they conveyed to Tenterden 
Town for surgical assistance, but he 
died in about eight hours Before he 
expired, he disclosed the names of his 
accomplices, Brignal and Page, with 
others, amounting to- eight in number 5 
and we trust and hope, from the exer- 
tions now making, they will ere long 
be brought to condign punishment.— 
(Maidstoue Journal, Jan. 3.) 

A few days since, as Mr. John 
Hawkes, of Albrighton, was going to 
Shifnall, near Leeds, to pay in his 
assessed taxes, of which he is the col- 
Jector, he was attacked on the road 
between Mr. Slaney’s lodge and Upton- 
common, by two footpads, who, after 
having violently assaulted bim, cut off 
a part of bis left ear, and robbed him 
of the ‘taxes, in bills, to the amount 
of 2811. 

A short time since Mr. John Meyer, 
of Norwood House, Surrey, saw an 
adverliscinent in a newspaper, by a 
footman wanting a place, to direct to 
A. B. at the west end of the town, and 
he being in want of a footman, an- 
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swered it, when a mau calling bimself 
Thomas Harris applicd for the place, 
slating that the last place he had lived 
in was with Mrs, Mary Hurden, a wi- 
dow-lady, residing at Hansworth, with 
whom he had lived two years and a 
half, Mr. Meyer wrote agreeable to 
this direction for his character, and 
received an answer in reply, purporting 
to be signed Mary Hurden, representing 
Thomas Harris to be a very honest, 
sober, and iu every respect av excellent 
servant ; the letter coutained the post 
mark of Hounslow. Upon thissupposed 
good character Mr. Meyer hired him 
into his service, where he entered on 
Tuesday, the 3d insiant. He isa thin 
man, about five feet seven or eight 
inches high, a very inanimate coun- 
tenance, stiff in his gait, but very 
attentive, and appeared to understand 
the business of a footman, particularly 
in. waiting at table, &c. Friday 
evening, after dinner, during the ab- 
sence of Mr. Meyer from home, he 
went wut, telling the other servants he 
was going tomeet the Norwood coach, 
as he expected to reecive a parcel 
from Loudon. Not having returned 
some hours afterwards, when Mr. 
Meyer caine homé, the house was ex- 
amined, and it was discovered that he 
had made off with property to a consi- 
derable amount, consisting of.two 10). 
Bank of England notes, which had 
been stolen out of a crawer that was 
locked, and several articles of wearing 
apparel. Inquiries were made inthe 
neighbourhood, and it was learnt that 
hie was seep in Norwood-lane by the 
palrole employed by the inbabitants of 
that neighbourhood, who observing 
him heavily laden with two bundles, 
stopped him. The patrole suffered 
him to proceed, and he escaped. 

On Tuesday morning last, January 
17th, about half past one o’clock, the 
house of Stacey Wise, Esq. situated at 
Boxley, county of Kent, was disturbed 
by some person endeavouring to force 
open the kilchen windows. ‘The man 
scrvant who slept in the house, hearing 
the noise, opened his window, and dis- 
covered aman at the back door ; he 
immediately discharged his fowling 
piece at him, and fromm the direction in 
which the man rap, and the shrubs 
through which he had to pass, being 


much cut by the shot, there is every 
reason to believe he was much wound. 
ed, but unfortunately made his escape. 
This is the second time Mr. Wise’s 
premises have been disturbed by 
nightly depredators this winter. 

The London mail at Deal was 
retarded two hours on Friday morning, 
January 20th, by the heavy fall of 
snow between the metropolis and 
Canterbury. The roads between the 
latter city and Deal were. more clear. 
Some delays in all the roads may be 
expected from the present appearance 
of the weather, but the general use of 
the snow plough will partially remove 
the impediments to travelling so fre- 
quent at this inclement season of the 
year. 

A short time since Mr. Flint, of 
Kingstune, near Lewes, furnished a 
dessert alter dinner, which exhibited 
apples gathered in the years 1812, 13, 
and 14, all prime fruit, and so well 
preserved, that no difference could be 
discovered between the productions of 
the two last seasons. 

Tenterden Gang.—A man connected 
with the Tenterden gang, whose name 
is Simmons, has been committed to 
Horsham Jail, fer trial at the next 
assizes for Sussex, charged with stealing 
a pony, the property of Mr. Nuakes, of 
Garden.street, in that county. In the 
course of bis examination he confessed 
among other things, that one of bis ac- 
complices, called Diamond Lee, a gyp- 
sey, well known about the country, 
had, during the Christmas week, stolen 
three horses; the best, a valuable one, 
the property of a farmer, at Benenden, 
in Kent. ‘This horse he took to Brigh- 
ton, where, the better tu escape delec- 
tion, under an idea that he was 
suspected and pursued, he actually 
forced the poor animal over a high part 
of the cliff, and walked off. Buta few 
hours afterwards, having lost the dread 
of hue-and-cry, he went under the cliff 
to ascertain the fale of the horse, where 
he found him alive, but no longer use- 
ful, having his back and ribs broken ; 
he, therefore dispatched the brute, and 
having flayed him, took out his heart, 
which he afterwards sold as the heart 
of an ox, at a public house at Brighton, 
where it was dressed, and eaten under 
that impression. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

Friend’s Evening Amusements, or the 
Beauty of the Heavens displayed for 1815, 
Je 

AGRICULTURE. 

Marshall’s R-view and complete Ab- 
stract of the Reports.to the Board of 
Agriculture froyn the Midland Department 
of England, 8vo. 14s. bds. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
Elliott’s Life of Wellington. 8vo. 14s. 
DRAMA. 

Wewitzer’s Theatricai Pocket Book, or 

Dramatic Chronology. 18mo. 3s. 
EDUCATION. 

Merlet’s Synopsis of French Grammar. 

12mo. 2s, 6d. bound, 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer. 8vo. 

HI. 5s. 


HISTORY. 
The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1812. 
2vols. Il. 4s. 
LAW. 


Mitford’s Treatise on the Pleadings in 
Suits in the Court of Chancery. 2 vols. 
15s. bis. 

Maddock’s Treatise on the Principles 
and Practice of the High Court of Chan- 
cery. 2vols. 21. 6s. bds. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL, 

Marshall’s Morbid Anatomy of the 
Brajo in Mania aud Hydrophobia, by S. 
Sawrey. 8vo. 10s. 6d. dds. 

Observations ou the Human Economy. 
6s. 

A Bill for enlarging the Charter of the 
Society of Apothecaries in the City of Lon- 
don. 1s. 6d. 

Copeland on the Symptoms and’ Treat- 
ment of the diseased Spine. 6s. 

MECHANICS, 

sridges’ Treatise on Mechanics, intended 
as an Introduction to Natural Philosuphy. 
Svo. Il, 1s. bds, 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Observations on the Marriage Laws, 
particularly in Reference to the Case of 
Desertion. 8vo. 12s. 

Part L. or Vol. XIIL. of Letters and Pa- 
pers selected from the Correspondence of 


the Bath and West of Englara Society. 
#10, 10s, 


Roberts’s Cambrian poplar Antiquities, 
or Account of the Traditions, Customs, 
and Superstitions of Wales. 8vo. 18s. 

‘The Elements of the Science of Scandal; 
by the renowned Gulielmo Scandelo, F.S.D, 
5s. 

Morsels for merry and melancholy More 
tals. 5s. 

An Historical Survey of the Character 
of Napoleon Buonaparte. 3s. 

Reece’s Narrative of the Illness and 
Death of Mrs. Southeott. 2s. 6d. 

Mathias’s Case of Johanna Southcott. 
1s. 

Delatouche’s Dénonciation au Roi. 1s. 

The Physiognomica) System of Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim, indicating the Dispositions 
and Manifestations of the Mind. By. J. 
Spurzheim, M.D. Royal 8vo. I. 10s. 

The Theology of the ancient Pagans, by 
Miss Hatfield. 63. 

Considerations, addressed to the People 
of Great Britain, on the Expediency of 
continuing the Property Tax. 2s. 6d. 

Taylor’s Practical Hints to young Fe- 
males on the Duties of a Wife, a Mother, 
and a Mistress of a Farrily. 12ino. 5s. 

Walton’s Expsé of the Disseusions of 
Spanish America, $vo. 12s. 

Wilmot’s Historical View of the Com- 
mission for Enquiring into the Losses, Ser- 
vices, and Claims of the American Loy- 
alists. 8vo, 9s. 

Yeats’s Statement of the early Symp- 
toms which lead to the Disease termed Wa- 
ter in the Brain. 8vo. Ss. 

Sume Documents respecting the History 
of the Jate Events in Spain. 8vo. 5s. 
sewed, 

Rendle’s History of that inimitable Mos 
narch, Tiberius. RoyalSvo. 11. Is. bds. 

Anderson’s Sketches of the Histury and 
Present State of the Russian Empire. 8vo, 
12s. beds. 

Birkbeck’s Notes on a Journey through 
France, in July, August, and September, 
1814. 8vo. 4s. bis 

Beaujour’s Sketch of the United States 
of North America. 8vo. 

Chateaubriand’s Political Reflections on 
Interests of the French Nation. 
sewed, 

—— Ditto, French. $vo. 6s, 


16s. bids. 


the Irue 
Svo. 6s. 








sewed. 
Dearn’s Ilistorical, Topographical, and 
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Descriptive Account of the Weald of Kent. 
8vo. 15s. bds. 

Dear s Tabies of Cube Measure. 
3s. 6d. bound. 

Fast India Register and Directory, for 
1815, corrected to the 17th of November, 
18:4. 12mo0. Ts. 6). sewed. 

Jamieson’s Treatice on the Construction 
of Maps, with an Appendix and copious 
Notes. 8vo. 9s. bis. 

The First Report of a Society for pre- 
venting Accidents in Coal Mines, com- 
prising a Letter to Sir R. Milbanke, Bart, 
on the various Modes employed in the Ven- 
tilation of Colliers’ By J. Buddle. 3s. 

Aniicipation, containing the Speeches 
on the Business of the Congress, the Pro- 
perty Tax, &c. to be spoken on the 9th of 
February. 2. 

Capt. Maitland’s History of the Beast 
of the Apocalyvse, bemg a Paraphrase on 
the 15th and 17th Chapters of the Revela- 
tion. 3s. 

Rocker’s Memoirs of the Wars in Spain, 
in 1809, 1810, in French, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Croker’s Letter to Foster, on the fittest 
Style and Situation for theWe'lington Tes- 
timonial about to be erected in Dublin. 3s. 

Blagdon’s French Interpreter; being a 
Voeabulary of familiar Phrases, with the 
Pronunciation. 6s. 6d. half bound. 

NOVELS. 

Hawthorn Cottage, or the Two Cupids. 

By J. Junes. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 
POETRY. 

Lothaire, a Romance, in Six Cantos, 

with Notes, by R. Gilinour, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


2mo. 


The Piigrims of the Sun, by J. Hogg. 
8vo. ‘Ts. 6d. 

The Flower of Wye, in Six Cantos, by 
H. Ingram. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Poems and Odes, on various Lubjects, 
by a Student of the Hon. Society of the 
Inner Temple. 8vo. 5s. 

The Lay of the Poor Fiddler, a Parody 
on the Lay of the Last Minstrel, by an 
Admirer of Waiter Scott. 5s. 

Smedley’s Jephthah. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Original Lines and Translations. 4s. 

Sir Willibert de Waverley, or the Bridal 


Eve, by Eliza S. Francis. 5s. 
RELIGION. 
Maundrell’s Sermon, on the Duty of 


promoting Christian Missions, preached 
before the University of Cambridge, on 
Sunday, Dec. 4, 1814. 1s. 6d. 

A Help to the Scriptures. 6d, Fine pa- 
per, ls. 

Sermons, by the Rev. J. Venn, M. A. 
Rector of Clapham. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Evangelical Hope, an Essay, by D, 
Tyreman. 12mo. 4s. 

The Claims of the established Church 
considered as an apostolical Institution, 
Ss. 6d. 

Rudge’s Sermon on the Sanetification of 
the Lord’s Day. 2nd edit. Is. 

Vincent’s Sermons on practical subjects, 
8vo. 8s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Campbell’s Travels in South Africa. 8v0. 
12s. Fine paper, 18s. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, FROM DEC. 28, 1814, TO JAN. 24, 1815. 





CHRISTENED. BURIED. 
Males 1053 3 ,en— | Males 748 a 
Females 9046 1997 Females mal 1528 


Whereof have d.ed under two years old 420 


—_———— 


Peck Loaf, 3s. 11d. 3s. $d. Ss. 8d. 3s, 84. 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44d. per Ib, 


Qand 5.187 | 60and 70, 119 
5and10. 77-}70and 80. 177 
EY 10 and20. 49} 80 and 90. 53 
2 >20 and 30. 109 | 90 and 100. 18 
D> \& 30 and 40. 135 
-_ 40 and 50. 147 


50 and 60, 158 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Jan. 21, 1815. 


INLAND COUNT! E8. 






































MARITIME COUNTIES, 


















































Wheat] Rye | Barley] Oats | Wheat| Rye \Barley | Oats. 
. £16 @i th €21H @. s @i18 @.18 das: & 
Middlsx.| 54 9 99 8] 24 Il1)lRssex . .|| 50 9 33 30 23 6 
Surrey 54 4) 36 29 6) 25 10)|Kent 52 $8} 39 30 92 4 
Hertford) 53 8] 28 30 6) 23 10))Sussex . 57 26 «3)al 
Sedford | 56 27 41 23 3SilSuffolk . ||) 49 8 26 19. g§ 
Huntin. | 56 ——| 44 4/18 8jCambridge.|) 50 ¢|-———| 27 93/14 11 
Northa. | 50 8i|———/ 25 17 10\\Norfolk | 49 §) 25 95 20 @g 
Rutland | 56 ———| 22 9} 22 |{Lincoln. || 47 3) 95 6) 23 10113 11 
Leicest. | 60 8|————| 27 20 8)York - 155 2 39 29 YB 4 
Notting.| 61 8}———/| 30 2) 20 6)Durham .|| Gl 2 39 4/94 11 
Derby | 68 10}———] 34 24 10)|Northumb..|) 52 10) 44 26 992 2 
Stafford | 64 10 30 2) 22 8iCumberlan |} 57 8) 36 29 9192 1 
Salop 66 3] 45 3] 29 1C| 26 5j|Westmorla.|} 65 8) 46 $3 6123 9 
Herefor.| 64 6} 40 30 6] 28 11||Lancaster .|| 63 6 25 9 
Wor’st. | 68 1} 40 29 6) 26 5\|Chester | GL Gj ———_!_ 37 25 
Warwic.| 66 2 34 91 25 4/|Fline | 58 11 38 9] — 
Wilts 55 |——| 27 28 2\Denbigh «|| 57 Si———| 35 424 4 
Berks 51 10j———} 27 1] 23 6)|Anglesea . ———~| 28 16 6 
Oxford | 61 9 25 21 Carnarvon. 64 —~| 32 24 
Bucks | 62 4|———-} 27 8 23 8} Merioneth || 74 8|———] 42 9/32 
Brecon | 73 11] 51 2} 31 7} 18 8\jCardigan 76 ——| 32 4/20 
Montgo.} 68 9| 38 5) 28 9] 21 7||Pembroke.|| 59 7j/———/ 33 117 6 
Radnor.| 65 7|~— 29 28 giCarmarthe-|| 66 1]/———| 30 11]18 9 
Glamorga..|| 71 | 8; ————] 30 8]22 8 
-—— Gloucester.|| 71 2|——| 28 10}24 11 
Somerset || 67 10/-———/ 30 2/1292 4 
Average of England and Wales, Monmouth.|| 72 3; 32 a 
Wheat 60s 8d.; Rye 38s. 5d.; Barley||Devon . .|| 62 7|———| 29 M18 
29s. 10d.; Oats 225. 5d.3 Beans, Cornwall .|| 64 2|——} 31 i9 1 
86s. 9d.; Pease 41s. 5d.; Oatmeal!/Morset . «|| 57 11j———-| 27 6/24 1 
32s. 2d, Hants . ./ 53 Si————}] 28 9]94 4 
oe 


PRICES OF CANAL DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER-WORKS, 





BREWERY SHARES, &c. &e. 


DOCKS, 


East India, 132/. per cent 
London, 92/. per cent 
West-India, 1601, ditto 


CANALS, 


Grand Junction, 220! per share 

Kennet and Avon, 21/. per share 
Lancaster, 192. 10s, ditto 

Leicester Union, 1321. ditto 

Worcester and Birmingham, 437. ditto 


INSURANCE OFFICES, 


Albion 497. per share 
Imperial, 497. ditto 
Rock, 2!/. 10s. ditto 
Union, 211. ditto 


Kent, 487. ditto 


January 21, 1815. 
WATER-WORKS. 
Fast London, 65/. per share 


Manchester and Salford, 361. ditto 
Portsmouth and Furlington, 191. ditto 


West Middiesex, 26/. 10s. ditto 


BRIDGES. 


Southwark, 3/. per share discount 
Strand, 20/. 10s. per share 


Vauxhall bridge, 42/. per share 


Highgate Archway, 19/. ditto 


SUNDRIES. 
London Institution, 40/. ditto 
Russell, 18/. 18s. ditto 
Surrey, 15/. ditto 
Auction Mart, 28/. 15s. ditto 
Commercial Sale Rooms, 40/. ditto 
Gas Light and Coke, 10/. 10s. premium. 


Wotre and Co, Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers, 
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